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Selo. ae — —— — — —— —_——+f - - - —_——_——_— — = 
No House “Action Reported Passed Signed 
_ OECD Treaty "(Execs E, 87th Cong. Ist Sess) est 3/8/6) 3/16/61 3/23/61 _| 
(S 2000) Reported Passed Reported Passed PL 87-293 | 
| Peace Corps HR 7500 9/5/6| 9/14/61 8/10/61 8/25/61 9/22/61 
- __(HI )| AY 
| eatieetions \| Reported Passed Reported Passed PL 87-18 
"Reorganization Act (S159) | 39/61 379761 | 10/61 revel “477/\_| 
———_ LULU oT Reported Passed "Reported Passed PL 87-36 
a (S912)] 3/30/61 4/19/61 2/28/61 3/3/61 | 5/19/61_| 
Reported | Passed Passed PL 87-264 | 
—-* ip iain aii Hearings =z | 
Tax Revision Completed at | 
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Highway “Financing WRENS] s/o 5/4/61 | 6/12/61 | 6/15/61 6/29/61 
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Water Pollution (HR 6441) | 495761 5/3/61 6/7/61 6/22/61 7/20/61 _| 
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| Airport Grants (HR 8102) | 7/18/61 | —8/1/e1_ | 8/141 9/1/61 9/20/61 
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Congress - 1961 


Most Productive Session in Recent Years 
Was Less Than Big Suecess for President Kennedy 





(( ONCLUDING the longest session since 1951, the 87th Congress adjourned Sept. 27 at 6:16 a.m. after 
“nine months of exhausting effort to match strides with President John F. Kennedy and his ‘‘New 
Frontier’’ program for helping America to ‘‘move ahead’’ at home and abroad. Viewed against a background 
of six years of divided government in the nation’s capital, the legislative product of 1961 was impressive in 
quality as well as quantity. Judged in its own context, however, this first encounter between a Democratic 
President and Congress was less than a smashing success, and by adjournment it was apparent that Mr, 


Kennedy would face an uphill struggle in 1962. 


PRESIDENT Kennedy, seemingly undeterred 

by his narrow electoral victory, set a fast 

pace from the moment of his inauguration Jan. 20, 

showering Congress with 14 separate messages 

during his first 10 weeks in office. Braced to receive 

them were Speaker Sam Rayburn (D Texas), who 

headed a House divided 263-174 between Democrats 

and Republicans, and Majority Leader Mike Mansfield 
(D Mont.), who lead a Senate divided 65-35. 

The unreality of these margins of party control 
was soon revealed, however. Striking atthe heart of 
the ‘‘conservative coalition’? of Republicans and 
Southern Democrats, Administration forces moved to 
destroy a major roadblock to its legislative program 
by enlarging the House Rules Committee, The strate- 
gem worked, by a vote of 217-212, but proved to be a 
poor precedent for House action on the more contro- 
versial parts of Mr. Kennedy’s program. In effect, 
the President found himself forced to forge new 
coalitions to carry each successive measure. 

His success was greatest in urging sharp in- 
creases in defense and space programs, least in 
seeking new solutions to such old problems as aid 
to education, tax reform, and medical care for the 
aged. Aided no less than handicapped by a recession, 
the President won approval of several programs of 
less significance to an early recovery than to the 
long-term goal of a faster rate of economic growth. 
But Congress modified considerably his proposals for 
a new foreign aid program. 

In the final analysis, the mandate seen clearly 
by the President proved less than clear to a Con- 
gress reflecting 537 mandates of its own. 

Highlights of the major legislative developments 
of 1961 were as follows: 

Foreign Policy. In a year of tumultuous events 
on the world scene -- with few to the liking of the 
United States -- Congress agreed to a five-year 
commitment for development loans, but insisted on 
retaining control through annual appropriations. Also 
approved: establishment of the Peace Corps anda 
new Arms Control agency, and U.S. membership in 
the Organization for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment, 


National Security. Pressed on all fronts by a 
menacing intensification of Communist pressures, 
the President and Congress found little trouble in 
agreeing to boost the Eisenhower defense budget by 
$5.8 billion, pushing military outlays totheir highest 
level since the Korean war. Nor was there any 
fuss over the near-doubling of space funds, with the 
emphasis on beating the Soviets to the moon. 

Economic Policy. An ‘‘anti-recession’’ label 
helped to win approval of measures to put $1.2 
billion in the pockets of the unemployed, inaugurate 
a long-stymied area redevelopment program, im- 
prove social security benefits, and extend minimum 
wage coverage. But Congress balked at revising 
taxes or raising postal rates. With income down 
and outgo up, the Treasury ran a deficit of $3.9 
billion in fiscal 1961, anticipated a $6 billion short- 
fall in 1962. 

Civil Benefits. Badly snarled in a webofcross 
purposes, the President’s school bill suffered a 
protracted death in the House, while no serious 
effort was made to grapple with his medical care 
bill in 1961. But Congress approved substantial 
increases in federal aids for community health pro- 
grams, sewage plant construction, and medical re- 
search, as well as an enlarged housing program, 
Highway user taxes were raised to assure solvency 
of the 41,000-mile interstate highway program, 
while grants for airport construction were increased. 

General Government. Of the seven reorganiza- 
tion plans submitted by Mr. Kennedy, three were 
rejected, for as many different reasons. And no 
action was taken on his request for a Cabinet-level 
Department of Urban Affairs. But Democrats agreed 
readily to create 73 new federal judgeships. Five 
Administration ‘‘crime bills’’ also won approval, but 
the explosive civil rights issue was shelved by 
majority consent. 


Details of these and other legislative develop- 
ments in 1961 appear on succeeding pages, followed 
by selected key votes for all Members. See inside 
back cover for detailed index. 
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Foreign Policy 





5-Year Loan Proposal Dominated Aid Debate 


In a year of intensified East-West conflict, what 
America’s new Cl.ief Executive called ‘‘probably the 
most vital piece of legislation in the national interest’’ 
entailed a commitment to furnish nearly $9 billion 
in development loans to the poor -- and largely 
nonaligned -- peoples of the Southern hemisphere. 
President Kennedy argued March 22 in his foreign 
aid message, ‘‘there exists, in the 1960’s, an historic 
opportunity for a major economic assistance effort 
by the free industrialized nations to move more than 
half the people of the less-developed nations into 
self-sustained economic growth,...’’ The challenge of 
this ‘‘Decade of Development,’’ he said, was to 
demonstrate that ‘‘economic growth and political 
democracy can develop hand in hand,’’ 

Viewed in the perspective of U.S. experience in 
distributing some $90 billion in foreign aid since 
World War II, the President’s proposals marked less 
of a new departure than a change of emphasis keyed 
to the dramatic emergence of the newly independent 
states of Africa, giving to the underdeveloped worlda 
much larger voice on the international scene, But 
to a Congress no more anxious than its predecessors 
to acknowledge the permanency of foreign aid, the 
five-year commitment proposed by the President was 
radical indeed, That the gist of this commitment was 
finally approved was more remarkable than was the 
insistence of Congress on retaining a measure of 
control over the loan program, 

Request. In line with his party’s pledge to ‘‘re- 
vamp and refocus the objectives, emphasis andallo- 
cation of our foreign assistance programs,’’ the 
President asked Congress to replace the 10-year-old 
Mutual Security Act with a new legislative mandate 
separating military from non-military aid programs. 
The latter would be administered by a new Agency 
for International Development, whose ‘‘single most 
important tool’’ would be long-term (up to 50 years) 
development loans, repayable in dollars, at low or no 
rates of interest. But, said the President, ‘‘a pro- 
gram based on long-range plans instead of short- 
run crises cannot be financed on a short-term basis.’’ 
To provide the necessary continuity, he would need 
authority to finance the loan program for five years 
by borrowing the funds from the Treasury -- a 
device recommended by President Eisenhower in 
1957 for the Development Loan Fund but refused by 
Congress despite its use to finance more than $100 


billion in various government credits since 1932. 


All told, the President asked for $8.8 billion 
for development loans; of this, $7.3 billion would be 
borrowed ($900 million the first year and $1.6 
billion in each of the next four years) while $1.5 
billion would come from annual repayments of about 
$300 million on earlier dollar loans to Europe. In 
addition, he asked Congress to appropriate $1,690 
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million for development grants, technical assistance 
and other economic aid purposes, and $1,885 million 
for military assistance, for which he also sought 
permanent authorization. Total request for fiscal 
1962: almost $4.8 billion, or about $800 million more 
than President Eisenhower had proposed. 

Authorization. No part ofthe Kennedy proposals 
upset Congress so much as did the borrowing plan. 
To most Republicans and many Democrats, it was a 
‘‘backdoor spending’’ scheme for bypassing the two 
Appropriations Committees and thus weakening Con- 
gressional control over foreign aid -- historically 
the subject of a double legislative review, and 
pruning, each year. 

Nevertheless, the President’s proposal cleared 
its first hurdles with relative ease. The Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee July 24 reported a bill 
authorizing him to borrow the full $8.8 billion for 
loans. For the other programs, the bill authorized 
appropriations of $3,140 million, for a reduction of 
$436 million. The House Foreign Affairs Committee 
Aug. 4 reported a substantially similar version, 
authorizing the loan program exactly as requested 
and cutting the amount to be appropriated by $407 
million. 

In the Senate, an attempt to substitute annual 
appropriations for borrowing authority was rejected, 
39-56. (See Senate Roll Call No.9, page 23) But the 
Senate agreed, 52-44, to retain the right to veto any 
loan of $5 million or more. Also approved were 
amendments reducing the annual borrowing authority 
for fiscal years 1963-66 from $1.9 billion to $1.7 
billion (51-43) and cutting the military assistance 
authorization from $1.8 billion for fiscal 1962 and 
1963 to $1,550 million for each year (57-37). As 
passed Aug. 18, by a 66-24 vote, the Senate bill 
authorized $4,076 million for fiscal 1962 programs. 

The House, meanwhile, effectively rejected the 
President’s key request; by a 197-185 standing vote, 
it substituted for the five-year borrowing authority 
a one-year authorization for $1.2 billion to be 
appropriated, Despite an urgent plea from President 
Kennedy to reverse its action, the House made no 
effort to do so before passing its bill Aug. 18, 
authorizing $4,368 million, 287-140. Senate-House 
conferees bridged the wide gap between the two 
versions of the loan program by authorizing a total 
of $7.2 billion ($1.2 billion in 1962 and $1.5 billion 
each year thereafter), all subject to appropriation, 
but with the proviso that the President might commit 
funds in advance of appropriations. The compromise, 
which authorized a total of $4,253 million for fiscal 
1962, was called ‘‘wholly satisfactory’’ by the Presi- 
dent. It was approved Aug. 31 by the Senate, 69-24, 
and by the House, 260-132. (See House Roll Call 
No. 10, page 26) 


(Continued on page 4) 
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Cuba, Laos, Berlin Marked Year of Setbacks 


With the inauguration of President Kennedy, 
the American ship of state took on a new pilot 
and crew, determined to chart a new course to 
peace in a divided world. But the optimism of 
January seemed more like over-confidence in 
September, as the tide of events continued to run 
almost consistently against the nation’s foreign 
policy objectives. 

Cuba.On April 17, a force of 1,200 Cuban 
refugees -- recruited, trained, and supplied by the 
U.S. Central Intelligence Agency -- landed 90 miles 
south of Havana with the announced goal of over- 
throwing the Communist-oriented regime of Fidel 
Castro, Within three days, the ‘‘invasion’’ had been 
crushed, inflicting a disastrous blow to American 
prestige, not to mention that of the new President. 

Details of the ill-fated adventure, pieced 
together by the press but never officially acknow- 
ledged, showed that while it had been planned by 
the previous Administration, the specific decision 
to launch the assault had been made by Mr. Ken- 
nedy on the assurance of his advisers that (a) Cas- 
tro did not have sufficient force to beat off a land- 
ing, and (b) that the Cuban populace would join the 
revolt. Neither assumption proved to be correct. 

President Kennedy took full responsibility 
upon himself for what had happened, then set out 
to repair the damage. A series of talks with such 
Republican leaders as Gen, Eisenhower, former 
Vice President Nixon, and New York Gov, Nelson 
Rockefeller helped to check GOP criticism and pre- 
sent a picture ofnational solidarity. To take a close 
look at CIA’s paramilitary operations, the Presi- 
dent called in former Army Chief of Staff Maxwell 
D, Taylor, then on Sept, 27 named John A. McCone 
to succeed Allen W, Dulles as CIA Director. 

Laos. As the President fought to extricate 
himself from the wreckage of the Cuban invasion, 
another crisis loomed in Laos, when Communist 
Pathet Lao forces, supported by a Soviet airlift, 
threatened to engulf government forces backed by 
the U.S. Faced with the fact that a Communist 
takeover in Laos would imperil the security of South 
Vietnam, the U.S. moved to secure a ceasefire, then 
to assure a settlement that would keep Laos neutral, 
But the 14-nation conference that met in Geneva 
May 12 had made little progress toward a genuine 
settlement by the time Congress adjourned. 

Vienna. Having stormed out of the May 1960 
summit meeting with President Eisenhower, Soviet 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev wasted no time in 
seeking a meeting with the new President. Follow- 
ing conferences in Washington with British Prime 
Minister Harold Macmillan April 9 and West 
German Chancellor Konrad Adenauer April 13, Mr. 
Kennedy agreed to meet the Soviet leader June 3-4 
in Vienna, after talks in Paris with French Presi- 
dent Charles de Gaulle. 


Following his meeting with Khrushchev, the 
President June 6 reported that their ‘‘most somber 
talks’’ concerned Germany and Berlin. The Soviet 
leader made plain his determination (first an- 
nounced in November 1958) to sign a peace treaty 
with the Communist regime of East Germany -- a 
move long interpreted by the U.S. as part of an 
effort to force the Western powers out of West 
Berlin. 

Berlin. The Vienna confrontation convinced 
Mr. Kennedy that it was time to muster public 
support in behalf of a ‘“‘firm stand’’ in Berlin. 
In press conference statements June 28 and July 
19, he spelled out the ‘‘real intent’’ of the Soviets 
to dislodge the Western powers, and on July 25, in 
a televised report to the nation, called for an im- 
mediate buildup of U.S. and NATO forces, along with 
an extra $3.5 billion in defense funds. (See page 6) 

Khrushchev’s reply, in speeches Aug. 7,9 and 
11, was to threaten Soviet mobilization and to 
boast that the Soviets could build a 100-megaton 
nuclear warhead. Much more damaging to the 
West, however, was the unexpected decision to 
seal off the border between East and Wert Berlin, 
started by the East Germans Aug. 13 and sub- 
stantially completed before the Western allies 
could agree on a formal protest. As tokens of U.S. 
concern, the President ordered another 1,500 
troops into West Berlin Aug. 19, and dispatched 
Vice President Johnson and Gen. Lucius D, Clay to 
the scene. But these actions failed to offset the 
mood of isolation created by the East German move, 
which effectively halted the post-war flow of more 
than 2 million refugees to the West, 

Nuclear Tests. Adding immeasurably to the ten- 
sion over Berlin was the Soviet announcement on 
Aug. 30 that it would resume testing of nuclear 
weapons -- a decision promptly executed Sept. 1, 
when the first of 16 such tests over the next 
month was detected. Moving to save the three- 
year-old negotiations for a test-ban treaty, Mr. 
Kennedy Sept. 3 proposed to Khrushchev an im- 
mediate ban on atmospheric tests, then on Sept. 5 
ordered resumption of U.S, underground tests, 
suspended since October 1958. To American cha- 
grin, 25 ‘‘neutrals’’ meeting in Belgrade drew no 
distinction between the Soviet fallout-creating 
tests and U.S. tests. 

United Nations.These setbacks were com- 
pounded Sept. 18 with the death of UN Secretary 
General Dag Hammarskjold in a Congo plane crash, 
posing immediately the problem of meeting the 
Soviet demand for a three-headed “‘troika’’ to run 
the UN. Addressing the General Assembly Sept. 25, 
President Kennedy warned that ‘“‘the next ten 
months may well decide the fate of man for the 
next 10,000 years.’’ The crises of 1961 seemed 
proof enough. 
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(Continued from p.2) 

Appropriation. Next day Mr. Kennedy’s satis- 
faction vanished as the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee reported a $3,357 million money bill -- $896 
million less than the amount that had been authorized 
for 1962 and $1.4 billion less than the President’s 
request. Cued by Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
Chairman Otto E, Passman (D La.), the Committee 
had cut $400 million from the $1.7 billion authorized 
for military aid, $175 million from the $1.2 billion 
for development loans, $121 million from the $380 
million for development grants, and $125 million 
from the $300 million authorized for contingencies. 

After talks with ‘‘the very top echelon people,’’ 
Passman offered to restore $175 million for military 
aid, but the House voted 243-151 to add $300 million, 
bringing military aid up to $1.6 billion, All other 
efforts to increase the Committee’s figures were 
rejected, however, before the House passed the $3,657 
million money bill, 270-123, on Sept. 5. The Senate 
Appropriations Committee then proceeded to restore 
all but $57 million of the $596 million cut by the 
House, and the Senate passed the $4, 2 billion measure 
Sept. 15 without change, 62-17, after refusing (29-52) 
to cut military aid by $150 million. 

For 10 days conferees were deadlocked, as Rep. 
Passman resisted all attempts to extract a $4 
billion-plus compromise. Agreement was finally 
reached, and quickly endorsed by both chambers 
Sept. 26, on a bill appropriating $3,914,600,000 for 
the aid program, The cut of $861 million in the 
President’s requests was one of the heaviest ever 
administered. More than $500 million of the reduc- 
tion, however, applied to military assistance andthe 
contingency fund, For development loans, the Presi- 
dent received $1,112,500,000 -- almost twice the $600 
million voted for that purpose in fiscal 1961. 

Other Aid. The $3.9 billion voted Sept. 26 was 
only part of the U.S, aid commitment in 1961. 

@ The same bill also included: $110 million more 
for the Inter-American Development Bank, in which 
U.S. participation was approved in 1959; about $62 
million as a second payment to the International 
Development Assn., approved in 1960; and $30 million 
to operate the new Peace Corps (see below), 

® Congress also appropriated, in a bill signed 
May 27, $500 million for the Inter-American Social 
and Economic Cooperation Program and $100 million 
for earthquake relief in Chile, both authorized in 
1960. Requested by President Kennedy March 14 as 
part of his own ‘‘Alliance for Progress’’ proposals to 
assist Latin America, the funds amounted to a first 
installment, On Aug. 17, the U.S. signed an agree- 
ment at Punta del Este, Uruguay, to help finance a 
10-year, $20 billion development program throughout 
Latin America, 

® Congress also agreed to expand and extend the 
surplus food disposal program known as PL 480, 
first approving a bill April 26 raising the 1961 
authorization for foreign-currency sales by $2 
billion, then extending the entire program for three 
years, at the rate of $1.5 billion in sales and $300 
million in gifts each year, in the omnibus farm 
bill signed Aug. 8 (see page 17). 
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Peace Corps 


To many idealists, the most refreshing idea put 
forward by Sen. Kennedy during the 1960 campaign 
was that of enlisting young Americans in a Peace 
Corps to serve as instructors and helpers in the 
less developed countries. The idea was not really 
new (having been advanced by Sen. Hubert H, Humph- 
rey among others) but public response was enthusias- 
tic. As President, Mr. Kennedy proceeded to put 
the idea to work, winning the assent of Congress 
in the process. 

The President established the Corps by execu- 
tive order March 1, when he also asked Congress to 
give it permanent legislative authority. Members of 
the Corps, he said, would help provide skilled man- 
power for development projects, ‘‘acting ata working 
level and serving at great personal sacrifice.’’ By 
the time he sent up a draft bill May 30, the Corps 
had received 8,500 applications, principally from 
young college graduates, and had arranged to send 
groups to Tanganyika, Colombia, and the Philippines. 
Picked to head the Corps was R. Sargent Shriver 
of Chicago, one of Mr. Kennedy’s brothers-in-law. 

The Senate acted first on the President’s re- 
quest, passing a bill Aug. 25 giving the Corps 
permanent status and authorizing a first-year appro- 
priation of $40 million, after rejecting a move to 
cut it to $25 million, 32-59. The House passed a 
similar bill Sept. 14, by a vote of 288-97. (See 
House Roll Call No, 12, page 26) The final measure, 
approved Sept. 21, authorized the Corps to pay 
each volunteer’s expenses and $75 per month, to 
be paid after completing his service. In passing 
the foreign aid bill, however, Congress provided 
only $30 million of the amount authorized. 


Disarmament Agen cy 


Another Kennedy campaign pledge -- tocreate an 
‘farms control research institute’’ -- stemmed from 
the criticism that, in the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion, fewer than 100 persons were working full-time 
on the vast technical problems of controlled dis- 
armament, Committed as was his predecessor to 
seeking a workable agreement with the Soviets, Pres- 
ident Kennedy told Congress June 29 that ‘‘a new 
effort, considerably larger than our present effort, in 
terms of size, range of skills and authority, will 
be necessary,’’ and asked for a new agency. 

Republicans criticized the timing of the proposal, 
arguing that it might appear to be asign of weakness 
at a moment of crisis. But the Senate rejected a 
move to delay consideration until 1962, 33-54, and 
passed the bill Sept. 8, 73-14. The House passed its 
version Sept. 19, 290-54, and both chambers approved 
a compromise Sept. 23, establishing the U.S. Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency. Named to head 
it: William C. Foster, a Republican and one-time 
Deputy Secretary of Defense. 
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OECD 


Less dramatic than the establishment of a Peace 
Corps or Arms Control Agency yet potentially more 
significant was the U.S. decision in 1961 to join 
the 20-nation Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development. With only limited powers, OECD 
nevertheless represented a long step forward in 
the evolution of the Atlantic Community, that still 
amorphous concept linking the nations of Western 
Europe and North America in common purpose, 

Proposed by the United States in 1959 as the 
successor to the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation, formed in 1948 to help carry out the 
American-sponsored European’ Recovery Plan, 
OECD was designed to bring the U.S., Canada, and 
the 18 European members of OEEC together in a 
continuing forum to deal with three broad problems: 

@ Strains on the members’ balance of international 
payments, such as those experienced by the U.S. 
in 1960, caused by the rapid flow of short-term 
investment funds from one country to another. 

@ The need to expand and equalize the burden of 
supplying long-term capital to the less developed 
countries of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 

® Dangers to the continued liberalization of world 
trade in general, and the export interests of the 
U.S. in particular, implicit in the development of 
two rival trading blocs in Europe -- the six-nation 
Common Market and the seven-nation Free Trade 
Assn, 

In large measure, therefore, American interest 
in establishing OECD reflected the changed position 
of the U.S, in a post-war world no longer dominated 
by a single industrial giant. But at U.S. insistence, 
the OECD convention signed in Paris Dec. 14, 1960, 
while calling for coordinated action by the members 
‘“‘where appropriate,’’ left it up to each to decide 
whether to go along with a collective decision. 
President Eisenhower asked the Senate to approve 
the convention; President Kennedy added his own plea, 
in his Feb, 6 message on the balance of payments. 
(See page 8) 

Although the convention provided that no decision 
would be binding on any member “‘until it has 
complied with the requirements of its own constitu- 
tional processes,’’ the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee insisted on adding to the resolution of 
approval an “‘interpretation’’ to the effect that the 
convention neither added to nor detracted from the 
respective powers of the President and Congress, 
The reason: an attempt to placate protectionists, who 
saw in OECD a vehicle for further tariff and trade 
concessions, (See below) 

With this assurance, to which the State Depart- 
ment assented since it was not in the form ofa 
formal treaty reservation, the Senate March 16 
agreed to ratification of the OECD convention, by a 
vote of 72-18. The new organization, with head- 
quarters in Paris, officially came into existence 
on Sept. 30. 


Foreign Policy - 4 


Trade Policy. Opposition to OECD in the Senate 
was but one sign of the rise of protectionist senti- 
ment in 1961, foreshadowing a bitter fight over 
trade policy in 1962 when the Trade Agreements Act 
was scheduled toexpire. President Kennedy, who was 
committed to upholding the liberal trade policies 
pursued by the U.S. since World War II, was put 
under strong pressure to reverse field in behalf 
of textile, coal, lead and zinc and other com- 
modity interests pressed by competition from im- 
ports, 

Mr. Kennedy sought to pacify the textile indus- 
try with a seven-point program of assistance, May 
2, of which the major element proved to be a plan 
to seek an extension of the voluntary export quotas 
self-imposed by Japan to other exporting areas, 
while encouraging Europe to accept more textiles 
from the same areas, A temporary one-year agree- 
ment was reached at a 17-nation conference in 
Geneva July 26, but its terms failed to satisfy the 
U.S. industry or the 162 Members of Congress who 
had written to the President June 23 to protest the 
plan as ‘‘entirely inadequate.’’ By adjournment, the 
Administration was seriously considering a “‘trade 
adjustment’’ program of subsidies and other aids, as 
part of its trade policy proposals in 1962, 

Battle Act. On another trade matter, Mr. Ken- 
nedy, who had taken the lead in trying to fulfill a 
similar request from President Eisenhower, asked 
Congress to amend the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Control Act of 1951, commonly known as the Battle 
Act, to permit him to extend grant aid to Poland and 
possibly other Communist-dominated areas when 
such action might be in the nation’s bestinterest. As 
in 1959, the Senate agreed to the request, passing 
the bill May 11, by a 43-36 vote. Again, however, the 
House failed to act, Its temper was reflected in a 
bill, passed Sept, 15 but not acted on by the Senate, 
banning all .rade between the U.S, and Cuba so long 
as the island was dominated by Communism. 

China Policy. Faced by astrong possibility that 
the next session of the UN General Assembly would 
end the 10-year moratorium on discussion of the 
‘‘China question’’ and might vote to transfer China’s 
seat from the Nationalists to the Communists, the 
Kennedy Administration searched in vain for a new 
China policy. Suspecting the worst, Congress twice 
reaffirmed its support for the status quo. By 
unanimous votes of 76-0 and 395-0, the Senate July 28 
and the House Aug. 31 adopted a resolution opposing 
U.S. recognition of the Peking regime and its 
seating in the UN, and affirming U.S. support of the 
Nationalist regime as China’s representative in 
the UN. A similar ‘‘sense of Congress’’ rider 
was added to the foreign aid appropriation Sept, 
26. 

Immigration. Democrats made no effort in 
1961 to secure a thorough revision of immigration 
law. Nor was action taken on the President’s July 
21 request for a law consolidating various refugee 
programs. A bill approved Sept. 15, however, made 
permanent authority to admit certain alien orphans 
and otherwise amended immigration law, 
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National Security 





Berlin Crisis Helped to Boost Arms Budget 


The six-year war between a Republican Presi- 
dent and a Democratic Congress over the adequacy 
of the defense budget came to an end Jan, 20 as 
Democrat John F, Kennedy ordered an immediate re- 
appraisal of the nation’s ‘‘entire defense strategy.”’ 
Eight months later, successive installments of that 
reappraisal had prompted the President to recom- 
mend -- and Congress to appropriate -- about $5.8 
billion more for defense than the $41.8 billion pro- 
posed by Gen. Eisenhower before leaving office. 
Republicans, no less than Democrats, rallied to the 
President’s call for a substantial buildup of both 
conventional and nuclear forces in the face of a world- 
wide up-surge in Communist aggressiveness. 

To some degree, the relative ease with which a 
sharp increase in defense outlays was achieved bore 
the earmarks of a “self-fulfilling prophecy.’’ The 
Democrats, having charged for years that national 
security was being sacrificed to the balanced-budget 
concepts of the Eisenhower Administration, pro- 
ceeded to find that this was indeed so and to remedy 
the situation. Significantly, however, the President’s 
initial defense message of March 28, setting forth 
the rationale for a big jump in military spending, 
actually called for a modest increase, most of it 
for the Polaris submarine. Not until July 26, in the 
midst of the rapidly developing Berlin crisis, did he 
ask for a substantial increase in military manpower 
and conventional weapons, along with a much bigger 
civil defense program. The crisis enabled the 
President, in effect, to move with assurance in the 
direction to which he was already committed. (See 
page 3) 

Another by-no-means negligible factor in secur- 
ing broad Congressional support for Mr. Kennedy’s 
defense proposals was the respect won on Capitol 
Hill by his Secretary of Defense, Robert S, 
McNamara. A 44-year-old Republican who had been 
president of the Ford Motor Co.,, McNamara quickly 
established a reputation as the undisputed boss of the 
always restive Pentagon, dedicated to maximum 
efficiency and speed in transforming dollars intothe 
most effective ‘‘mix’’ of men and weapons. Carefully 
side-stepping the explosive ‘‘unification’’ proposals 
of Sen. Stuart Symington (D Mo.), he nevertheless 
initiated a series of organizational changes -- such 
as the creation of a unified command comprising the 
Strategic Army Corps and the Tactical Air Command 
-- without stirring up the usual hornet’s nest of 
service and Congressional criticism, 

Not all of the Kennedy and McNamara recom- 
mendations were popular. Partisans of the B-70 
bomber and a nuclear-powered plane were dis- 
appointed by decisions to curtail these programs. The 
decision (later suspended) to close 73 military in- 
stallations (including 52 in the U.S.) brought protests 
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from the areas and Congressmen concerned, And 
Congress insisted on providing more funds than 
requested to continue procurement of B-52 bombers. 
All in all, however, the new Administration’s defense 
plans encountered relatively smooth sailing -- in 
part because all three services received stimulating 
transfusions of new funds. 

New Look. In his March 28 message, the Presi- 
dent set forth a series of basic principles amounting 
to a new strategic concept, geared to the goal of 
discouraging limited wars no less than an all-put 
nuclear exchange. Said he: ‘‘Our objective now is 
to increase our ability to confine our response to 
non-nuclear weapons, and to lessen the incentive 
for any limited aggression.... Our weapon systems 
must be usable in a manner permitting deliberation 
and discrimination as to timing, scope and targets 
in response to civilian authority.’’ 

His immediate requests, however, emphasized 
the nuclear deterrent. Of the $2.7 billion increase 
in spending authority asked, almost $1.9 billion was 
to strengthen the nation’s strategic forces (princi- 
pally by adding 10 Polaris submarines earlier than 
planned), only $847 million for beefing up limited 
war capabilities. Offsetting reductions of $750 
million brought the net increase in the $41.8 billion 
Eisenhower projection to about $2 billion. 

Four months later, following fruitless talks on 
Berlin with Premier Khrushchev, the President found 
the time ripe to ask for a rapid buildup of conven- 
tional forces. He requested authority to increase 
Army manpower from 875,000 to 1 million, to raise 
Air Force and Navy strength by 63,000 and 29,000 
men respectively, to call certain reserve units to 
active duty, and to spend an additional $1.8 billion to 
procure non-nuclear weapons, ammunition and equip- 
ment, All told, his new requests for additional funds 
totaled almost $3.5 billion, of which $207 million 
was allotted to a stepped-up civil defense shelter 
program for which the Defense Department had been 
given responsibility July 20. (see below) 

Authorization. The first test of Congressional 
reaction to the March 28 revisions came on a bill 
authorizing procurement of aircraft, missiles and 
naval vessels -- a new legislative requirement, 
designed to enhance the authority of the Armed 
Services Committees, ordered by Congress in 
1959, The Senate May 15, then the House May 
24 approved the entire $12 billion then asked by 
the President for the items covered. But both 
chambers insisted on adding sums for strategic 
bombers, and the measure approved June 12 au- 
thorized almost $600 million more than requested, 
largely to buy B-52s. 

When Mr. Kennedy’s July 26 requests arrived, 
Congress took no more than one week to enact a 
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second bill authorizing an additional $959 million in 
procurement funds, exactly as requested. And only 
five days were required to complete action on 
another bill authorizing the President to call up 
250,000 members of the reserves for up to 12 months’ 
service and to extend tours of active-duty personnel 
for a similar period. 

Appropriation. Acting before the President’s 
second request was received, the House June 28 
approved a defense appropriation of $42.7 billion, 
or just about the full sum asked (less construction 
funds, voted separately). But the House bill also 
earmarked $449 million for long-range bombers and 
decreed an across-the-board cut of 2 percent in all 
procurement funds (it was 3 percent in 1960) as a 
prod to better management. 

The Senate version, sent to the floor after the 
President’s July 26 request, included all of the 
extra $3.5 billion asked and more. On the advice 
of Air Force Chief of Staff Curtis LeMay, the full 
$525 million authorized to procure more bombers 
was added, while development funds for the B-70 
were increased to $449 million, As passed Aug. 4, 
the $46.8 billion measure exceeded requests by $451 
million, 

In conference, the House accepted almost all of 
the Senate increases, and the final appropriation, 
approved by both chambers Aug. 10, added up to 
$46,662,556,000. Additions of $695 million for 
bomber development and preduction and $59 million 
for reserve forces, offset by the 2 percent cut in 
procurement funds, made for a net increase of $266 
million over the President’s requests. Construc- 
tion funds totaling $951,690,750 -- about $96 million 
less than asked -- were approved in another bill 
Sept. 19. Total defense appropriations: $47.6 billion, 
the biggest sum voted since the Korean war year 
of 1951. 

Civil Defense. In his May 25 message on Urgent 
National Needs, the President laid the ground work 
for his decision to transfer responsibility for 
civil defense to the Defense Department (down- 
grading the Office of Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion to a small Office of Emergency Planning), 
and to initiate immediately a program of identifying 
existing fallout shelter capacity to protect millions 
“‘in the event of a large-scale nuclear attack,’’ 
He not only got the $207 million in extra fund¥ to 
start the program; within four months, the idea 
of ‘“‘survival insurance’’ had set off a nation- 
wide boom in the home shelter construction busi- 
ness. 

Atomic Energy. As usual, Congress supplied 
all of the funds requested by the Atomic Energy 
Commission for weapons production. AEC’s $2.5 
billion appropriation, approved Sept. 26, also in- 
cluded funds for the resumption of underground tests, 
in line with the President’s decision of Sept. 5 (see 
page 3). Congress also agreed Sept. 20to waive a 60- 
day rule in order to advance the effective date of an 
agreement signed July 27 with France, permitting 
transfer of secret information to help train French 
troops in the use of atomic weapons, 


National Security - 2 
Space Programs 


President Kennedy’s two-phased approach to 
the defense buildup was duplicated, in large measure, 
in meeting the challenge of Soviet progress in the 
exploration of space. His initial request for the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
amounting to an 11 percent increase in President 
Eisenhower’s estimate, struck enthusiasts on the 
Hill as too modest. Then, following two successful 
manned space shots -- one Soviet, the other U.S, -- 
the President went for broke, asking for another 
$549 million as a downpayment on a race to the 
moon. Again, a bipartisan majority backed his deci- 
sion, giving him most of the money. 

Mr. Kennedy’s first revision in NASA’s request 
for fiscal 1962, sent to Congress March 28, called 
for an increase of $126 million in the $1.1 billion 
Eisenhower estimate. Two weeks later, the Soviets 
April 12 announced the first successful orbit of 
the globe by Maj. Yuri Gagarin. Next day NASA’s 
new Administrator, James Webb, told the House 
Science and Astronautics Committee that the U.S. 
program was ‘‘not keyed to an all-out crash basis 
to provide maximum rocket lift at the earliest 
possible moment,.’’ But the impatient Committee, 
working on the NASA authorization bill, promptly 
added another $127 million tothe President's request. 

On May 5, Cmdr. Alan B, Shepard Jr., one of 
seven astronauts picked for Project Mercury, com- 
pleted a 300-mile sub-orbital flight atop a Redstone 
rocket. Hours later, the President said he would 
recommend ‘‘a substantially larger effort.’ This 
he did May 25, saying ‘‘I believe that this nation 
should commit itself to achieving the goal, before 
this decade is out, of landing a man on the moon and 
returning him safely to earth.’’ The extra costs, he 
said, might amount to $9 billion over the next five 
years. For a starter, he asked for another $679 
million -- $549 million of it for NASA, 

The House had already passed its Committee’s 
bill the day before, authorizing nearly $1.4 billion 
for NASA, The Senate version, passed June 28, 
authorized the full amount sought by Mr. Kennedy -- 
$1,784,300,000, almost twice the $915 million NASA 
received in 1960. A conference report, authorizing 
the same total, sped through both chambers July 20, 
and was signed next day as Cmdr. Shepard’s feat 
was duplicated by a second astronaut, Capt. Virgil 
Grissom. NASA’s actual appropriation, contained in 
the independent offices bill approved Aug. 7, was 
somewhat less: $1,671,750,000. But the trend was 
clear; the space race was to cost billions. 

Space Council. At the President’s request, 
Congress agreed April 20 to a bill making Vice 
President Lyndon Johnson chairman of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Council, replacing the Pres- 
ident. At Mr. Kennedy’s request, the Council 
drew up a policy statement, issued by the President 
July 24, supporting private ownership of a com- 
munications satellite system -- an issue of rising 
controversy. 
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Recession Helped to Enact New Spending Bills 


‘‘The American economy is introuble,’’ said the 
new President in his Jan. 30 State of the Union 
message. ‘‘We take office in the wake of seven 
months of recession, three and one-half years of 
slack, seven years of diminished economic growth, 
and nine years of falling farm income,’’ The analy- 
sis was familiar, having formed a major part of the 
Democratic nominee’s indictment of the Eisenhower 
Administration during the 1960 campaign. So were 
most of the legislative prescriptions offered by Mr. 
Kennedy in his Feb. 2 ‘‘Program for Economic 
Recovery and Growth,”’ 

With the exception of the departing President, 
whose final Economic Report carefully ignored the 
painful word, no one seriously disputed the fact of 
a recession, Gross national product in 1960, ex- 
pected at the outset to reach $513 billion, fell short 
of $505 billion; in the first quarter of 1961, it 
dipped below $501 billion, at the annual rate. By 
. February, industrial production was down to 102 
on the 1957 index, while unemployment the same 
month climbed to 5.7 million. (See box, next page) 

President Kennedy, committed to reversing the 
downtrend and to speeding up the rate of national 
economic growth, took his text from the Jan. 5 report 
of a task force headed by Paul A. Samuelson, Its 
central theme: heavy reliance upon compensatory 
spending to stimulate demand, inaugurate desirable 
‘*public investment’’ programs, and overcome a ‘“‘gap 
in output’’ resulting from a slow rate of growth. 
The extra $3 billion to $5 billion recommended in 
fiscal 1962 federal expenditures would not be infla- 
tionary, the report argued, because of the existing 
slack in the economy. 

Embracing this approach, the President Feb, 2 
announced a series of executive actions to promote 
recovery, asked Congress for quick action on his 
legislative proposals, and promised to submit fur- 
ther proposals within 75 days if necessary. When 
these came on May 25, almost four months later, 
they were largely concerned with foreign policy and 
defense; ‘‘the recession,’’ said the President ‘‘has 
been halted. Recovery is underway.’’ By adjourn- 
ment, the economy was indeed moving upward. So 
was the federal deficit, officially estimated at $5.3 
billion for the coming year. (See below) But un- 
employment remained substantial and the longer- 
term outlook cloudy. 

Kennedy Program. In his Feb, 2 message, the 
President announced steps taken or underway to cut 
long-term interest rates on home mortgages, step 
up the distribution of surplus food to needy persons, 
pay out in advance $258 million in veterans life 
insurance dividends, release $724 million in high- 
way funds, and speed up government procurement 
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and construction activities. From Congress he 
requested enactment of five major measures, all 
of which were approved. 

Jobless Pay -- Among the unemployed were many 
who had exhausted or were expected to exhaust their 
benefits under the various state-administered com- 
pensation systems, providing up to 26 weeks of pay- 
ments financed by payroll taxes funneled through a 
federal trust fund. To permit extension of these 
benefits for up to 13 weeks, the President asked for 
authority, similar to that granted during the 1958 
recession, to advance about $1 billion to the states 
over the next year, to be repaid by higher payroll 
taxes in later years. Only serious opposition to the 
plan came in the Senate, where fiscal conservatives 
tried but failed, 42-44, to kill a provision for ‘‘pool- 
ing’’ subsequent repayments by the states. (See 
Senate Roll Call No. 7, page 23) Sent to the White 
House March 22, the bill was the first of the Feb, 2 
requests to be enacted. 

Aid to Children -- As an additional means of 
relieving the unemployed, if not unemployment, Mr. 
Kennedy asked for a temporary change (until mid- 
1962) in the federal program of matching grants for 
aid to dependent children, making those whose parents 
were unemployed eligible for the same aid given to 
children deprived of support by reason of death, 
desertion, or disability. The amendment, expected 
to cost $200 million, was approved April 27. 

Depressed Areas -- Of little direct bearing on 
recovery but long regarded as an economic ‘‘must’’ 
by liberals was a program of federal grants and loans 
to communities beset by chronic unemployment and 
low income. As expected, the President included it 
among his Feb, 2 requests, andon April 26 Congress 
sent him a $394 million package for area redevelop- 
ment, (See page 14) 

Social Security -- Mr. Kennedy also found in the 
recession a justification for improving social se- 
curity retirement and survivor benefits, to the tune 
of about $800 million a year. Although accustomed 
to deferring such improvements to election years, 
Congress complied with an acceptable bill June 29. 
(See page 13) 

Minimum Wage -- The President found the oc- 
casion equally ripe to press for an increase to $1.25 
per hour in the minimum wage anda major expansion 
of wage-hour law coverage, both long-sought labor 
objectives. Despite bitter opposition from conser- 
vatives, a decent minimum wage measure reached 
the President May 3. (See page 15) 

The cooperation given to Mr. Kennedy on these 
five measures by Congress did not extend to other 
segments of his economic recovery and growth 
program, however. His aid-to-education proposals, 
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urged as an essential public investment, were 
largely rejected. (See page 12) No effort was made 
to enact his recommendations for tax revisions 
aimed at stimulating business investment. (See 
below) A subsequent request for a new retraining 
program aimed at some of the root cause of unem- 
ployment was blocked by the House Rules Committee. 
(See page 15) By contrast, no opposition was ex- 
pressed to the single largest stimulant administered 
to a lagging economy: a $5.8 billion boost in the 
defense budget. (See page 6) 


Balance of Payments 


Vying with and complicating the recovery task 
was the problem of putting a stop to the nation’s 
loss of gold. Despite a surplus of exports over 
imports, rising to $5 billion in 1960, large outlays 
abroad for private investment, defense purposes 
and economic aid had resulted in an overall deficit 
in the U.S. balance of international payments of 
$3.5 billion in 1958, $3.8 billion in 1959, and 
another $3.8 billion in 1960. This cumulative 
deficit of $11.1 billion had led to a $6.4 billion 
increase in foreign dollar holdings and the transfer 
to foreign accounts of $4.7 billion in gold, reducing 
the U.S gold reserve to $17.5 billion. 

What troubled both Presidents Eisenhower and 
Kennedy was that much of the loss in 1960 could be 
traced to speculative movements of ‘‘hot money’’ 
responding to higher interest rates in Europe and 
fears of dollar devaluation. This meant that the 
new Administration could not drive down short- 
term money rates -- a traditional credit-easing, 
anti-recessionary device -- without incurring the 
risk of a wholesale conversion of foreign dollar 
holdings into gold. 

To meet the challenge, Mr. Kennedy laid down 
an 18-point program of executive and legislative 
steps in a Feb. 6 message to Congress. The 
payments’ deficit, he said, ‘‘justifies concern but 
not panic or alarm.’’ Spelling out his point, he 
asserted: ‘‘The United States official dollar price 
of gold can and will be maintained at $35 an ounce, 
Exchange controls over trade and investment will 
not be invoked. Our national security and economic 
assistance programs will be carried forward, Those 
who fear weakness in the dollar will find their 
fears unfounded,”’ 

Among executive actions ordered by the Presi- 
dent to overcome a “‘basic deficit,’’ which he esti- 
mated at $1.5 billion in 1960, were a stepped-up 
export promotion program, improvements in Export- 
Import Bank arrangements for exporter credits, 
and a continuation of the ‘‘Buy American’’ policy 
in the foreign aid program initiated by the Eisen- 
hower Administration, But Mr. Kennedy cancelled 
Gen. Eisenhower’s order to reduce the number 
of U.S, military dependents abroad, as ‘‘seriously 
hurting morale and recruitment in the armed serv- 
ices,’’ and said the Defense Department would 
find other means of limiting dollar expenditures 
of troops overseas. (But reinforcements later 
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sent to Germany were not allowed to take their 
dependents, ) 

Four of Mr. Kennedy’s Feb. 6 and subsequent 
requests for legislation were approved by Congress. 

@ The Senate March 16 approved U.S. member- 
ship in the 20-nation Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development -- a forum the U.S. 
banked on to ease the payments’ deficit. (See page 5) 

@ A bill to accord uniform tax treatment to the 
dollar holdings of foreign central banks was sent 
to the President April 20. 

® Congress July 31 agreed to reduce temporarily 
the value of duty-free goods American tourists 
may bring back from abroad, from $500 to $100. 

@A bill cleared June 21 set up a U.S, Travel 
Service in the Commerce Department, to encourage 
foreign tourists to visit the United States. 

No action was taken on a request for authority 
to pay special interest rates on funds deposited 
in the U.S. by foreign governments. And in post- 
poning action on tax revision, Congress took no 
steps to ‘‘prevent the abuse of foreign ‘tax havens’ 
by American capital abroad,’’ as requested. 





Economic Indicators 


@ GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT -- the econo- 
my’s total output of goods and services -- 
dropped, at the annual rate, from $506.4 billion 
in the second quarter of 1960 to $500.8 billion 
in the first quarter of 1961, rebounding to 
$516.1 billion in the second quarter. Meas- 
ured in 1960 prices, however, the increase 
between the second quarter of 1960 and that 
of 1961 came to only $2.5 billion. 

@ PERSONAL INCOME, shored up by trans- 
fer payments (social security, jobless pay, etc.), 
declined only slightly over the same period. 
Per capita disposable income, in current dol- 
lars, averaged $1,956 in the second quarter of 
1960, $1,940 in the first quarter of 1961, and 
$1,974 in the second quarter. 

® INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION, as measured 
by the Federal Reserve index (19572100), fell 
from 110 in July, 1960 to 102 in February, 1961 
when it started to climb again, reaching 113 by 
August, 

@ UNEMPLOYMENT, after reaching 4.2 mil- 
lion in March 1960, dropped to a low of 3.4 
million in September, then climbed to 5.7 
million in February 1961 before working down 
to 4.1 million in August. Both the February 
and August totals, however, represented a sea- 
sonally adjusted rate of 6.8 percent of the labor 
force -- a figure that had remained steady for 
10 months, 

@ CONSUMER PRICE INDEX (1947-49 = 100), 
continued its slow rise of three years, moving 
from 126.6 in July 1960 to 128.1 a year later. 
The cost of services continued to lead the 
parade, reaching 152.8 on the index. 
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Tax Measures 


Neither the President nor Congress grasped the 
nettle of tax reform in 1961. Mr.Kennedy promised 
to produce a comprehensive program in 1962 for 
expanding the base of a structure that reaches less 
than one-half of personal income. Meanwhile, he 
pressed Congress to approve a packet of ‘‘urgent and 
obvious tax adjustments.’’ These proved to be neither 
urgent nor obvious to most legislators, As the hear- 
ings demonstrated, moreover, the President’s packet 
pressed on so many toes that it pleased no one very 
much, Inevitably, action was deferred. 

Mr. Kennedy’s proposals, submitted April 20, 
were designed to stimulate new business investment 
without incurring a net loss of revenue, To this end, 
he proposed a tax credit of 15 percent of all capital 
outlays in excess of current depreciation allow- 
ances -- a concession he said would cost the Treas- 
ury $1.7 billion but help to create 500,000 jobs. 
To make up this loss, he asked Congress to close cer- 
tain ‘‘loopholes’’ respecting income earned abroad 
(worth $250 million), levy a withholding tax on in- 
terest and dividend income (worth $600 million), re- 
peal the dividend exclusion and credit enacted in 1954 
(worth $450 million), tighten up expense account rules 
(worth $250 million), and tax more heavily gains from 
the sale of depreciable property (worth $200 million), 

Ostensibly, this was a packet with something for 
everyone, giving business a break while closing some 
‘‘loopholes’’ decried by liberals. But the investment 
tax credit met with little favor in either camp; busi- 
ness much preferred an increase in depreciation 
allowances, while labor called it an ‘‘unwarranted 
handout.’’ The rest of the packet generated a pre- 
dictable response on both sides, After 22 days of 
hearings in May and June, the House Ways and Means 
Committee announced Aug. 23 that it was postponing 
further action until 1962. 

Rate Extension. As President Eisenhower had 
done for seven years in a row, Mr. Kennedy also 
asked Congress to extend for another year certain tax 
rates imposed in 1951 and extended annually since 
1954. Failure to act would have permitted the cor- 
porate income rate to drop from 52 percent to 47 
percent and certain excise rates to fallas of June 30, 
at a cost of $2.5 billion in 1962 revenue. Considered 
by the House under the usual rule barring amend- 
ments, the Administration bill barely survived a 
Republican motion to recommit with instructions to 
repeal the 10-percent tax on bus, train and plane 
fares, which was rejected 189-196. (See House Roll 
Call No. 7, page 26) The Senate, in sharp contrast 
with its past practice, made no fight to amend the 
bill, which was sent to the President June 22. 

Postal Rates. Although Mr. Kennedy was able to 
persuade Congress to raise taxes to match higher 
outlays by the highway, social security, and unem- 
ployment compensation trust funds (see pages 13 and 
15), he was no more successful than his predecessor 
in seeking higher postal rates to meet an $800- 
million deficit in Post Office operations. A bill 
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reported to the House Sept. 7 would have raised $528 
million, mostly by increasing rates on first class 
mail. Taken to the floor under a closed rule Sept. 
15, the bill was effectively killed when the House 
refused, 142-222, to accept the rule barring amend- 
ments -- a condition imposed in order to gain Senate 
consideration. No further action was taken. 

Other Measures. Acting on its own, the House 
passed four tax-benefit bills, none of which managed 
to get through the Senate. 

® For the third time since 1958, the House June 5 
passed a bill to permit self-employed persons to 
defer payment of tax on portions of their income put 
into retirement funds, at an estimated cost to the 
Treasury of $358 million a year. Reported by the 
Senate Finance Committee Sept. 13, although opposed 
by the Administration, HR 10 was not called up be- 
fore adjournment. 

® Also passed by the House, on June 14, and re- 
ported to the Senate but never brought to a vote was 
a bill broadening eligibility for the 30 percent 
deduction allowed for charitable contributions. Op- 
ponents said it would help to concentrate in a ‘‘few 
hands and in perpetuity control over large fortunes 
and business enterprises.”’ 

@ A bill passed by the House Aug. 23 but not by 
the Senate would have extended the retirement- 
income benefits accorded to Social Security recipi- 
ents to all other retired persons. 

@ The House Sept. 19 passed a bill designed to 
ease the tax bite on stockholders of the Du Pont 
Co, in consequence of a Supreme Court order that 
the company must divest itself of its 63 million 
shares of General Motors stock. Reported to the 
Senate Sept. 21, the bill was blocked by the threat 
of a filibuster by Sen. Albert Gore (D Tenn.), and 
further action was put off until 1962. 


The Budget 


President Eisenhower’s final budget, submitted 
to Congress Jan. 16 on the eve of his retirement, 
estimated that there would be a slight surplus for 
the year ending June 30, with outgo of $78.9 billion 
matched by income of $79 billion; for fiscal 1962, 
beginning July 1, he projected receipts of $82.3 
billion and expenditures of $80.9 billion, leaving a 
surplus of about $1.5 billion. Eight months later, 
these figures had gone out the window. On July 20, 
the Kennedy Administration announced that actual 
expenditures in fiscal 1961 had totalled $81.5 billion, 
while receipts had come to $77.6 billion, leaving a 
deficit of $3.9 billion. For fiscal 1962, the latest 
official projection, issued July 26, placed income at 
$82.4 billion, outgo at $87.7 billion, for a deficit of 
$5.3 billion. 

President Kennedy, no less sensitive after his 
inauguration than before his election to Republican 
accusations of ‘‘fiscal irresponsibility,’’ went toex- 
treme lengths to convince Congress and the public 
that the transition from projected surplus to deficit 
was as much the result of faulty if not downright 
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dishonest estimates by his predecessor as it was 
the reflection of new spending programs. This was 
almost the entire brunt of his first budget message 
March 24, covering revisions in the non-defense por- 
tions of the January document. Subsequent messages 
on the defense budget (March 28), ‘‘urgent national 
needs’’ (May 25), and additional defense needs (July 
25) added heavily to projected expenditures, but at 
adjournment the White House was still arguing (in 
an unofficial memorandum) that ‘‘all the increases 
in agriculture, unemployment compensation, aid 
to dependent children, and other domestic pro- 
grams combined would not have caused a deficit’ 
attributable to a recession and the nation’s security 
needs, 

Republicans howled, but there was little sign of 
wide public interest in the whys and wherefores of a 
deficit that appeared certain to exceed $6 billion. 
With minimum debate, Congress agreed June 28 to 
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another ‘‘temporary’’ increase for one year in the 
$285-billion ceiling on the public debt, this time to 
$298 billion -- just short of the $300 billion ceiling 
approved but never reached in World War II. An- 
other “‘temporary’’ extension of the higher ceiling 
was sure to be requested in 1962, although President 
Kennedy was pledged to present Congress with a 
balanced budget for fiscal 1963. 

As usual, the legislative branch did not give the 
executive branch all of the funds requested, and 
balked in particular at extensions of authority to spend 
borrowed money. Buta Democratic Congress never- 
theless appropriated more than $95 billion in 1961 -- 
some of it for past obligations, more of it for future 
expenditures (as in the defense program), but the 
bulk of it to finance the government in fiscal 1962. 
(See box, below) By contrast, President Eisen- 
hower had asked for less than $83 billion in new 
spending authority. 





CONGRESS APPROPRIATED $95.8 BILLION IN FIRST SESSION 
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Agency Requested Passed | Final 
Agriculture $ 6,089,244,000 $ 5,948,566,000 $ 5,948,466,000 $ 5,967,382,500 $ 5,967,457,500 $ 5,967,494,500 
Commerce 666,278,000 626,958,000 626,958,000 650,438,200 650,438,200 641,135,800 
Defense 46 396,945,000 42,711,105,000 42,711,105,000 46,848 292,000 46,848,292,000 46 662,556,000 
District of Columbia 

Federal Payment 39,753,000 32,753,000 32,753,000 32,753,000 32,753,000 32,753,000 

District Budget (292,827,398) (268,172,400 (268,122,400) (270,438,360) (270,438 ,360) (270,067,897) 
Independent Offices 9,174,561 ,000 8,424,098,000 8,404,098 ,000 9,098 ,614,500 9,098 ,769,500 8,966,285,000 
Interior 782,387,000 752,319,000 753,319,000 822,649,850 813,399,850 779,158,650 
Labor-HEW 5,004,281,081 4,327,457,000 4,327,457 ,000 5,161,380,000 5, 161,380,000 4,915,965,000 
Legislative 136,082,802 104,353,335 104,353,335 135,432,065 135,432,065 135,432,065 
Public Works 4,000,788,000 3,662,548,500 3,662,701 ,380 3,940,926, 880 3,940,926, 880 3,908,880,980 
State-Justice-Judiciary 795,891,202 751,300,050 751,300,050 761,452,550 762,038,550 756,422,550 
lreasury-Post Office 5,371,801,000 5,281,865,000 5,281,865,000 5,327 ,631,000 5,327 ,631,000 5,298,765,000 
Foreign Aid 

Regular 4,775,500,000 3,357,500,000 3,657,500,000 4,196,600,000 4,196,600,000 3,914,600,000 

Peace Corps, IDA, etc. 218,491,000 197,745,000 177,745,000 219,491,000 219,491,000 208,745,000 
Military Construction 1,047 568,000 886,768,000 883,359,000 1,020,146,750 1,020,146,750 951,690,750 
Ist Supplemental 1962 1,134,639,841 646,771,447 573,040,923 1 060,894,578 1,068,503 ,903 1,125,333,341 
Permanent Funds** 9,188,000,000 9,188,000,000 

TOTAL 1962 $ 94,822,210,926 $ 93,453,217 ,636 
Latin America Aid 1961 600,000,000 600,000,000 600,000,000 600,000,000 600,000,000 600,000,000 
3rd Supplemental 1961 $,279,002,127°°° 773,493,619 803,506,119 4,762,637 ,970 4,637 ,419,970 1 694,055,637 
4th Supplemental 1961 88,024,000 47,214,000 47,214,000 47,214,000 47,214,000 47,214,000 

GRAND TOTAL $100,785,448,053 $95, 794,457,273 
District payment, financed by local taxes, was not included in total appropriation. eeslncludes more than $2 billion wh s subsequen denied b ” f 1 
*Pe nt appropriations, including an estimated $8.5 billion for interest on the national and was resubmitted as part of various fiscal 1962 requests th 

det re counted twice tn totai request 
SOURCE: HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTE! 
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Several Factors Combined to Kill School Bills 


Refusing once again to pass a general school aid 
bill, Congress in 1961 handed President Kennedy a 
sharp defeat on what he had described as ‘‘probably 
the most important piece of domestic legislation,’’ 

The bill was a victim of a combination of factors: 
strong and well organized opposition of Republicans 
and Southern Democrats, the racial and religious 
issues which had traditionally plagued school bills, 
and the lack of consistent, coordinated leadership. 

The bill’s failure carried with it Administration 
proposals to lend public and private colleges funds to 
build classrooms and to grant federal scholarships, 
and to extend and make substantive changes in the 
1958 National Defense Education Act, 

All that survived was a $9 million bill extending 
for two years the NDEA and two laws -- always 
popular in Congress -- which gave federal grants 
for school construction (PL 815), operation and 
teachers’ salaries (PL 874) in areas ‘‘impacted’’ by 
tax-free federal property for suddenly increased 
federal activities. Mr, Kennedy took a drubbing on 
this too: He had asked that the impacted areas aid 
be cut by about half and sent a late-session plea to 
Congress to vote a one-year extension only. 

The President’s message containing his general 
school and college aid requesfs went to Capitol Hill 
Feb, 20. Bills embodying the proposals were sent 
up Feb, 28. The general school aid bills (S 1021, 
HR 4970) included provisions to extend impacted 
areas aid at about half the existing rates, in the 
hopes this would attract votes for the new school 
aid section. 

Religious Issue. The religious controversy was 
touched off at the outset. The President’s message 
said private elementary and secondary schools would 
not be aided, ‘‘in accordance with the clear pro- 
hibition of the Constitution.’’ The Catholic Church 
hierarchy March 2 fired off a reply, saying the 
school bill should include at least loans for private 
schools or it should be defeated. At a March 8 
press conference, Mr. Kennedy said he believed 
“‘across-the-board’’ loans, as well as grants, were 
unconstitutional, The Administration was thus faced 
with the possible opposition of a sizable number of 
the House’s 88 Catholic members, in addition to the 
conservative opposition. 

In the meantime, Abraham A, Ribicoff, Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare, tried to isolate 
the bill from the civil rights issue by stating flatly 
that the Administration could not and would not 
withhold funds from segregated areas. 

Then began a series of strategy meetings and 
abortive starts in several directions in an attempt 
to resolve the religious impasse. Finally, the 
Administration April 26 sent its NDEA requests to 
Congress, asking for expansions to include help for 
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teaching English and physical fitness and a lifting 
of authorization ceilings, with the understanding that 
loans to private schools to construct classrooms in 
which ‘‘national defense’’ subjects would be taught 
would be added in committee. 

Senate Bill. The Senate May 25 passed a bill 
(S 1021) authorizing $2.5 billion in grants to the 
states for operation, maintenance and construction 
of public schools and for teachers’ salaries, (See 
Senate Roll Call No. 5, page 22).) The House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee June 1 reported its public 
school aid bill (HR 7300). 

In the meantime, Catholics, with the help of 
House Majority Leader John McCormack (D Mass.) 
and the acquiescense of HEW officials were seeking 
assurances that the House would vote on the NDEA 
bill, with its private school loans, before the public 
school bill. The Rules Committee held up the 
public school bill until it received the NDEA bill, then 
July 18 tabled both bills and a college aid bill that 
had been reported May 26. A combination of Repub- 
licans, Southern Democrats and a Catholic (Rep. 
James J.Delaney (DN.Y.)) wielded the death blow. 

Second Bill Defeated. After several more strat- 
egy sessions, Administration and House leaders 
decided to make another try. The Education and 
Labor Committee Aug. 29 reported a skeletonized 
version of earlier proposals (HR 8890). The bill 
authorized $325 million for school construction in 
areas with acute enrollment problems, and included 
extension of the impacted areas aid and the student 
loan section of the NDEA. A new college aid bill, 
dropping the scholarships, also was reported. 

Committee Chairman Adam C, Powell (D N.Y.) 
Aug. 30 brought the public aid bill upunder Calendar 
Wednesday, bypassing the Rules group. Powell 
moved that the House consider the compromise move, 
and the House without debate refused, by a 170-242 
roll-call vote. (See House Roll Call No, 9, p. 26) 

When all else had failed, the House Sept. 6, by 
a 378-32 roll call, extended the impacted areas laws 
and the NDEA for two years, Despite a Sept. 12 
letter from the President asking for a one-year 
extension, the Senate the same day went along with 
the House. Before approving the two-year extension, 
it rejected, 40-45, an amendment by Wayne Morse 
(D Ore.) to limit impacted areas extension to one 
year. (See Senate Roll Call No. 11, p. 23) The bill 
was cleared for the President Sept. 18 andhe signed 
it Oct. 3 ‘‘with extreme reluctance.’’ The NDEA 
amendments and the college aid bill reported by 
the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee were 
still on the calendar at session’s end. 

The 1961 school aid story marked the third time 
since 1950 that one chamber or the other passed a 
general school bill, but none went to the White House, 
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Health & Welfare 


While Congress in effect rejected President 
Kennedy’s key aid-to-education bill, the legislators 
simply dragged their heels on his equally disputed 
plan to provide medical care benefits to the aged 
through the Social Security insurance system, Bur- 
dened by a heavy agenda of Administration measures, 
the House Ways and Means Committee had some ex- 
cuse for waiting until July 24 toopenhearings on the 
medical care plan. But the decision to put off 
further consideration until 1962 reflected the broad 
extent of hostility to the proposal, 

Details of the plan recommended by Mr. Kennedy 
in his Feb. 9 message on health care resembled 
those of a bill he had sponsored as a Senator in 
1960. To help meet ‘‘the high cost of ill-health in 
old age,’’ he proposed that all Social Security 
retirees 65 and over receive a broad range of 
hospital and nursing benefits, to be financed by an 
additional tax of one-quarter of one percent of 
wages up to $5,000 per year on employers and 
employees. 

This was ‘‘not a program of socialized medi- 
cine,’’ said the President, noting that ‘‘every person 
will choose his own doctor and hospital.’’ But 
neither these words nor the testimony of many phy- 
sicians, social workers and public officials in behalf 
of the plan served to offset the adamant opposition 
of the American Medical Assn., whose spokesman 
insisted Aug. 2 that it would introduce ‘‘compulsion, 
regulation and control into a system of freely 
practiced medicine.’’ Whether the acknowledged 
influence of the AMA would stymie action in 1962 
was an open question as the first session ad- 
journed, 

New Benefits. Opposition to the medical care 
plan didn’t stop Congress from approving President 
Kennedy’s separate request for a number of improve- 
ments in standard Social Security benefits, to be 
financed likewise by an increase in payroll taxes. 
[The request, incorporated in his economic message 
of Feb. 2, argued that ‘‘we must not permit the 
benefits of retired workers and their families to lag 
behind rises in living costs.’’ 

The bill passed by the House April 20, 400-14, 
and slightly amended by the Senate June 26, fell 
short of the President’s proposals in some parti- 
culars, but the final version was signed June 30 
with ‘“‘great satisfaction.’’ It increased minimum 
benefits for retired workers from $33 to $40 per 
month; permitted men as well as women to begin 
collecting reduced benefits at age 62; liberalized 
eligibility requirements and the ceiling on re- 
tirement earnings; and raised payroll taxes by 
one-eighth of one percent on employers and em- 
ployees, effective Jan. 1, 1962. All told, about 
4 million persons were expected to benefit from 
the laws. 

Temporary Aids. Congress likewise approved 
two temporary programs of increased federal welfare 
assistance sought by the President as part of his 
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Feb, 2 economic program. (See page 8). A bill 
approved March 22 authorized federal advances to 
enable the states to extend unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits for as much as 13 additional weeks, 
while a bill cleared April 27 made the children of 
unemployed persons eligible (until June 30, 1962) for 
federal aid already extended to dependent children 
deprived of parental support by death, absence or 
disability. Both were essentially pump-priming 
measures, whose cost was estimated at $1.2 billion. 

Community Health. President Kennedy’s health 
care message of Feb. 9 proposed, in addition to a 
medical care plan for the aged, a substantial program 
of construction grants and scholarships to expand and 
improve medical and dental training, and the expan- 
sion of existing programs designed to improve 
community health facilities and services. No action 
was taken on his medical training proposals, but 
Congress did complete action on a community 
health bill. As finally approved Sept. 20, the measure 
raised from $30 million to $50 million an annual 
authorization for grants to the states to provide 
out-patient services to the aged; authorized an 
additional $10 million a year for grants to develop 
new methods of out-of-hospital care; raised from 
$10 million to $20 million the annual authorization 
for grants to build nursing homes; and increased 
from $1.2 million to $10 million the grant authority 
for improving hospital design. 

Water Pollution. Democrats, long anxious to in- 
crease a $50-million-a-year program of grants to 
help build sewage treatment plants, failed toconvert 
President Eisenhower, who argued for turning the 
program back to the states and vetoed an expansion 
bill sent to him in 1960. No such conflict blocked 
the road in 1961, and Mr. Kennedy July 20 signed 
with ‘‘great pleasure’’ a bill almost doubling the 
amounts authorized for grants by the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act, The measure raised the au- 
thorization to $80 million in fiscal 1962, $90 million 
in fiscal 1963, and $100 million in each of the next 
four years. It also strengthened federal authority 
to seek abatement of pollution in navigable waters, 
intrastate as well as interstate. 

Funds. The special treatment accorded to the 
National Institutes of Health by Congress in general 
and the Senate in particular was demonstrated once 
more in 1961. Accustomed to raising President 
Eisenhower’s requests for the Institutes by a sub- 
stantial sum each year, the legislators showed no 
hesitation in doing the same with Mr. Kennedy’s 
proposals. For the seven research arms of the 
Public Health Service, he asked $583 million, up 
from the $548 million appropriated in 1960, The 
House May 17 raised this to $641 million. The 
Senate, rejecting all efforts to hold money to the 
sums requested, boosted the NIH figure to $836 
million. The final appropriation, approved Sept, 12, 
was $738 million, or $155 million more than Mr. 
Kennedy wanted. All told, Congress granted the 
Public Health Service $1,240,000,000, more than four 
times the $275 million spent by Uncle Samon health 
in fiscal 1955. 
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Area Redevelopment 


The impasse between Congress and the President 
on the issue of federal aid to the nation’s depressed 
areas evaporated witha Democrat in the White House. 
On May 1, President Kennedy announced he was 
signing with ‘‘great pleasure’’ an Area Redevelop- 
ment bill authorizing $394 million in loans and 
grants for areas beset by chronic unemployment, 
Weaker versions of this same legislation had drawn 
vetoes from President Eisenhower in 1958 and 
1960. 

Sen. Paul H. Douglas (DIIl.), since 1955 annual 
sponsor of redevelopment legislation, this year was 
able to incorporate his proposals for low-interest 
federal loans into a Presidential task force (which 
he headed) report on the depressed areas problem. 
The report, issued Jan. 1, was endorsed by Mr. 
Kennedy. 

Assured of a favorable White House reception, 
the Douglas depressed areas bill (S 1) immediately 
became embroiled in the ‘‘backdoor spending’’ 
squabble. S 1 provided for three $100 million loan 
funds, one each for industrial areas, rural areas, 
and public facilities, to be financed through the 
‘‘backdoor’’ method of borrowing from the Treas- 
ury. In the Senate March 15 Douglas won a 45-49 
roll-call victory against an amendment offered 
by Sen. A. Willis Robertson (D Va.) to substi- 
tute regular Congressional appropriations for 
Treasury financing. (See Senate Roll Call No. 2, 
p. 22) 

Although the House version of S 1 directed that 
the three loan funds be financed through appropria- 
tions, House conferees April 20 accepted the Senate 
borrowing provision. The House April 26 completed 
Congressional action on S 1 by agreeing to the con- 
ference report by a 224-193 roll-call vote. (See 
House Roll Call No. 4 p. 24) 

The ‘‘backdoor’’ spending issue recurred in the 
appropriations process, The conference committee 
on the First Supplemental Appropriation bill for fis- 
cal 1962 again substituted for the borrowing per- 
mission an appropriation of $122,500,000 (the amount 
needed in fiscal 1962.) The House Sept, 27 then 
settled the matter by quickly adopting the conference 
report and adjourning sine die before the Senate 
could take up the report. This gave the Senate no 
option but to agree to a traditional Congressional 
appropriation for the new Area Redevelopment Loan 
Funds, 

In the meantime, the President May 1 appointed 
William Batt Area Redevelopment Administrator 
and the Commerce Department made the first project 
awards, July 24 for a water works system in Gass- 
ville, Ark, and Sept. 14 for a sewage system at 
Cambridge, Md, 

Small Business. | Two measures were cleared 
for the President’s signature Sept. 15 directing more 
government spending toward small business (HR 
8762), and encouraging the growth of small business 
investment companies (S 902). 
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Housing 


Overriding stiff Republican opposition, Congress 
enacted a $4.88 billion omnibus housing bill, which 
followed Administration recommendations. Presi- 
dent Kennedy called it ‘‘the most important and 
far-reaching’’ housing legislation since 1949. 

In signing the bill June 30, the President said 
it broke new ground in setting up programs to pre- 
serve and develop ‘‘open space’’ land and to improve 
public transportation systems in and around growing 
urban and metropolitan areas. He saidthatin estab- 
lishing a middle-income housing program -- the 
most controversial item in the bill -- Congress 
helped to meet the problem of ‘‘the forgotten fami- 
lies,’’ or those whose income is too high to enable 
them to qualify for public housing but too low to allow 
them to afford decent housing. The bill also ex- 
tended and broadened a number of existing housing 
programs, including urban renewal, the regular FHA 
mortgage-loan program and the college, elderly, 
farm and public housing programs, 

In Senate debate Republican and Southern Demo- 
cratic opponents concentrated their fire on what they 
termed the bill’s ‘‘backdoor spending’’ provisions 
and on the 40-year, no-downpayment sales and rentai 
housing programs for moderate-income families. 
They also called the bill’s overall cost ‘‘extrava- 
gant and inflationary.’’ But as finally passed June 
12 by a 64-25 roll-call vote, the bill held most key 
features intact, except for the elimination of the 
$100 million authorization for the ‘‘open space’’ 
development program and the addition of a small 
downpayment requirement to the middle-income 
single-family sales housing program. 

Opposition in the House was also beaten down 
effectively, partly because of a timely offer by Ad- 
ministration forces to reduce the maximum term on 
middle-income sales housing loans from 40 to 35 
years and to require a small downpayment, A num- 
ber of ‘‘sweeteners’”’ in the bill, particularly a $500 
million increase in the community facilities loan au- 
thorization, won the support of numerous members 
from rural and small town areas, notably in the 
South, The Administration had requested only a $50 
million increase in the loan fund for water, sewer and 
gas plant improvement in smaller communities. The 
House bill did not provide for any mass-transport 
aid. Only 38 Democrats broke party ranks to oppose 
the bill, which passed June 22, by a 235-178 roll-call 
vote, (See House Roll Call No, 6, page 24) Only 25 
Republicans defected to support the bill. 

In conference the House version of the middle- 
income housing program was accepted with some 
modification and $50 million was restored for ‘‘open 
space’’ grants. The conference also accepted a $75 
million authorization to assist communities in im- 
proving their mass transportations systems, Both 
the House and Senate agreed to the conference report 
June 28, by a 53-38 roll-call vote in the Senate (See 
Senate Roll Call No. 6, page 22) and a 229-176 roll- 
call vote in the House. 
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Labor 


Congress re-fought the minimum wage battle in 
1961, scarcely deviating from the ground covered in 
1960, but with an entirely different outcome. Where 
Senator Kennedy had given up rather than give in to 
House insistence on a weak bill, President Kennedy 
asked for and got a much stronger measure, As 
signed May 5, it raised the minimum wage for 23.9 
million workers covered bythe Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938 from $1 per hour to $1.25, in two steps; 
extended coverage (for the first time since 1938) 
to an estimated 3.6 million additional workers, 
largely in retail and construction trades; and equal- 
ized the wage and overtime standards for the two 
groups over a five-year period. 

In his economic message of Feb. 2, Mr. Kennedy 
asked for a $1.25 minimum and coverage of 4.3 
million additional workers -- substantially the goals 
he had sought and lost in 1960, The House Labor 
Committee approved the request with little change, 
but as before Southern Democrats and Republicans 
massed for a counter-attack. Outnumbered, Admin- 
istration forces hastily patched together a cut- 
down version of the Committee bill, only to see it 
rejected by a 185-186 teller vote. As in 1960, the 
House then approved, 216-203, a ‘‘coalition’’ sub- 
stitute raising the minimum to $1.15 and limiting 
new coverage to 1.3 million workers at $1 per hour. 
(See House Roll Call No. 3, page 24) 

Sent to the Senate March 24 in this form, the 
bill was promptly brought up to Administration 
standards in committee, Opponents of the measure 
rallied maximum strength for an amendment deleting 
the bill’s dollar-volume-of-business standard for 
determining coverage, but saw it rejected, 39-56. 
(See Senate Roll Call No. 4, page 22) As passed 
Apri! 20, 65-28, the bill offered wage-hour protection 
to 4 million more workers. Senate conferees 
abandoned 140,000 laundry workers and 305,000 auto 
and farm-equipment dealer employees, in order to 
win House concurrence, and the compromise was 
sealed May3 byvotes of 64-28 and 230-196 respec- 
tively. 

Manpower Training. Mr. Kennedy’s May 25 
request for a four-year program of federal aid in 
training and retraining unemployed workers for new 
tasks won Senate approval Aug. 23, 60-31. But a two- 
year program, reported by the House Labor Com- 
mittee, never reached the floor, having been blocked 
by a tie-vote in the Rules Committee Sept. 6, Another 
Administration proposal to set up a Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps was reported in both chambers but went 
no further. 

Disclosure Act. The President also asked Con- 
gress to tighten up enforcement powers in the Wel- 
fare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act of 1958, de- 
signed to encourage honest administration of 118,000 
such plans with assets of $48 billion. But no one was 
very happy about a bill reported to the House Aug. 
18; called up under the rule requiring a two-thirds 
majority, it was rejected Sept. 6, 245-161. 


Civil Benefits - 4 
Transportation 


After two years of temporizing, Congress seized 
and resolved the pressing problem of refinancing the 
41,000-mile interstate highway program launched in 
1956 and scheduled to be completed by 1972. The 
Highway Act of 1961, signed June 29, raised the 
original $25-billion authorization for federal con- 
tributions to the interstate system to $36.5 billion, 
and made provision for raising an additional $9.6 
billion in revenue to match the outgo. 

Funded by user taxes channeled through a special 
Highway Trust Fund, the interstate program was im- 
periled by rising costs and lagging revenues. In a 
special message Feb, 28, President Kennedy declared 
himself ‘‘wholly opposed to either stretching out 
or cutting back’’ the program, and recommended 
raising $900 million more a year to permit comple- 
tion of the system on schedule. He asked Congress 
to assure $600 million of this by repealing the 
scheduled drop in the gasoline tax from 4 cents to 
3 cents per gallon, and to raise the other $300 
million by increasing taxes on truckers. 

Neither chamber balked at retaining the 4-cent 
gas tax through 1972, but both hearkened to the 
pleas of truckers and limited the ‘“‘bite’’ to about 
$150 million extra, making up the difference by 
diverting the other $150 million from the general 
fund to the Trust Fund. The House version, passed 
May 4, and the Senate version, passed June 15, re- 
sulted in a compromise, approved by both chambers 
June 26, that was acceptable to the President. The 
bill included a provision, inserted by the Senate, 
extending for two years a controversial bonus for 
states agreeing to regulate billboard advertising. 

Airports. Where President Eisenhower had 
called for ‘‘orderly withdrawal’’ of federal construc- 
tion grants to airports, Mr. Kennedy asked for a five- 
year, $75-million-a-year extension of the program 
with authority (as before) to make contracts in 
advance of appropriations, But the House balked at 
this provision, and the bill sent to him Sept. 14 
authorized a three-year extension contingent upon 
appropriations, A two-year grant of $150 million 
was included in a final money bill approved Sept. 
27..... Both Senate and House passed bills to author- 
ize regulation of non-scheduled airlines, but resolu- 
tion of the differences was put off until 1962. 

Railroads. Congress March 30 extended until 
1963 the authority of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, granted in 1958, to guarantee loans to 
railroads. But no effort was made to answer the 
industry’s March 20 plea for radical changes in 
public transportation policy, although the President 
Aug. 2 asked the Commerce Department to draw up 
proposals for a national transportation policy by 
Nov. l. 

Shipping. The legality of dual-rate contracts 
used by steamship conferences, challenged since 1958 
on antitrust grounds, was confirmed by a bill sent to 
the President Sept. 25. As enacted, however, the 
measure was opposed by the Justice Department. 
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Civil Benefits - 5 


Natural Resources 


‘‘Wise investment in a resource program today 
will return vast dividends tomorrow, and failures 
to act now may be opportunities lost forever,’’ said 
President Kennedy in his Feb, 23 message regarding 
the conservation and development of the nation’s 
natural resources, The ‘‘investment’’ analogy served 
to introduce a set of proposals that added up toa 
larger and more aggressive federal role than was 
deemed appropriate by the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion. By adjournment, a Democratic Congress had 
started or completed action on a good portion of 
President Kennedy’s requests, involving water re- 
sources, electric power generation, forest develop- 
ment, public lands, ocean resources, and recreational 
facilities. 

Water. ‘‘We reject a ‘no new starts’ policy’’ 
for flood control and other water projects, Mr. 
Kennedy said. He did not propose any major new 
multi-purpose projects, but rather expansion of 
existing programs for planning and development, 
pollution control, and conversion of saline water. 
At his request -- 

@ Congress almost doubled a program of grants 
for building sewage treatment plants, under the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act. (See p. 13) 

@® Congress extended for six years a research 
program, launched in 1958, to find cheap ways of 
converting salt water to fresh water. The bill, 
authorizing $75 million, was approved Sept. 13. 

@ The Senate March 16 approved a treaty with 
Canada, signed Jan. 17, for joint development of 
the Columbia River. 

@ The Senate Interior and Public Works Com- 
mittees held hearings on an Administration bill call- 
ing for a 10-year program of grants tothe states for 
planning comprehensive water development projects. 

Power. The President’s Feb, 23 message de- 
scribed a policy of substantial federal involvement in 
the generation and transmission of electric power, but 
made no specific requests. Two subsequent requests, 
however, encountered strong opposition. 

@ The House thrice refused to authorize the 
Atomic Energy Commission to build a $95-million 
generator designed to use waste heat from a new 
plutonium production reactor at Hanford, Wash. The 
item was first knocked out of the annual AEC con- 
struction authorization July 13, by a 176-140 teller 
vote. The Senate restored the item July 18, after 
rejecting, 36-54, a move to delete it. (See Senate 
Roll Call No, 8, page 23) On Aug. 8 the House 
instructed its conferees ‘‘not to agree’’ to the 
Hanford generator, by a vote of 235-164. (See 
House Roll Call No. 8, page 26) When conferees 
agreed to a $58-million compromise, barring sale of 
power in commercial markets, the House Sept, 13 
refused, 155-252, to accept the report. The Senate 
backed down Sept. 15, ending the matter. 

@ Similar, but less extensive, opposition was 
raised to a request for funds to build government 
transmission lines from three hydroelectric plants in 
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the Upper Colorado project to their major market 
areas, rather than allow private utilities to build 
the lines and ‘‘wheel’’ the power for a fee. In the 
House, Republicans moved to recommit the public 
works appropriation bill with instructions to delete 
the funds and prohibit federal construction, but the 
motion was rejected, 182-225. (See House Roll 
Call No. 11, page 26) As finally approved Sept. 26, 
the bill authorized $13.7 million to start. 

Forests. To ‘‘improve the productivity of our 
nearly 500 million acres of commercial forest land,’’ 
Mr. Kennedy requested and Congress appropriated 
additional funds for forest land management, Total 
appropriation for the Forest Service was increased 
from $154 million in 1960 to $208 million in 1961. 

Oceanography. To accelerate oceanographic 
research, the President proposed increasing funds 
for a variety of related programs from the $55 
million voted in 1960 to $97 million, and Congress 
complied in most respects. Acting on its own, the 
Senate -- as it had in 1960 -- passed a bill July 28 
to authorize a 10-year, $700-million program for 
oceanography, but the House took no action. 

Recreation. At Mr. Kennedy’s request, the Sen- 
ate Sept. 6 passed a bill to establish a National Wil- 
derness Preservation System, designed to preserve 
in its natural state about 6.8 million acres of land 
already included in the national forests. The House 
did not act on the measure. But both chambers 
agreed Aug. 2 to establish a 27,000-acre national 
park on Cape Cod, Mass., the first to be created since 
1947, while the Senate Sept. 7 approved establish- 
ment of a similar 53,000-acre seashore park at 
Point Reyes, Calif. Congress Sept. 25 also com- 
pleted action on a bill authorizing an additional $105 
million to acquire ‘‘wetlands’’ to preserve ducks and 
other migratory waterfowl. 

As in 1960, when President Eisenhower vetoed a 
similar bill, Congress sent Mr. Kennedy a bill he 
had not requested, to subsidize operators of small 
lead and zinc mines, at an estimated cost of $16.5 
million over four years. Less a ‘‘resource develop- 
ment’’ program than a relief measure, it was signed 
by the President without comment, 


Veterans 


A deadlock between Senate and House over an old 
issue -- life insurance for veterans -- servedalso to 
kill an Administration-supported increase in com- 
pensation payments to disabled veterans, amounting 
to $88 million the first year. After the House had 
approved the compensation bill, the Senate tacked on 
a two-year extension of time for applying for 
National Service Life Insurance policies. When the 
House refused to take further action, the Senate added 
both provisions to another House bill. Again, the 
House refused to go to conference, and neither meas- 
ure was approved.... There was notrouble, however, 
with a bill approved June 28 extending guaranteed and 
direct home loan programs for veterans and author- 
izing another $1.2 billion for direct loans. 
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Agriculture 


Congress extended several major programs 
shoring up the farm economy and also enacted new 
acreage-retirement programs to reduce mounting 
surpluses of feed grains and wheat, 

But it refused President Kennedy’s request, in 
his March 16 farm message, for power to institute 
‘“supply management’’ programs sharply increasing 
Government controls over farm production with the 
objective of keeping farm prices high by preventing 
oversupply. This refusal reflected, once again, the 
absence of a majority either for reducing Government 
controls and going over to a free, or nearly free- 
market, economy; or, the opposite, for boosting farm 
prices through very stringent marketing controls. 

Supply Management. Mr. Kennedy’s two key 
requests would have permitted national advisory 
committees for each crop to work out production con- 
trols that would assure high prices and income for 
farmers, and go into effect if approved by farmer 
referendum and not vetoed by either chamber of 
Congress; and allowed such programs to take the 
form of national sales quotas fixed in bushels, bales 
and pounds, with individual farmers assigned per- 
sonal quotas based on their history of production. 

Assailed by Republicans andsome Democrats as 
nullifying Congress’ power to legislate on farm policy 
and pushing farming toward complete Government 
control, and by some farm groups as freezing exist- 
ing production relationships, the proposals were re- 
jected by the House and Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittees. 

Feed Grains.On Feb. 16 the Administration 
proposed an acreage-reduction program for the 1S61 
feed grains crop, designed, it was claimed, eventually 
to save $500 million on storage and support costs for 
grain whose production was prevented by the pro- 
gram. Farmers were required to cut back acreage 
20 percent to stay eligible for price supports on feed 
grains (another 20 percent cut was optional), They 
would be compensated for lost production by Govern- 
ment payments in cash or in kind. To induce par- 
ticipation, the Administration asked that it be allowed 
to sell Government grain stocks at the open market 
price later in the year. This would drive down the 
market price so that farmers who did not sign up for 
acreage reduction, and therefore were ineligible for 
supports, would not enjoy the ‘‘price-support um- 
brella’’ when they sold on the free market. Republi- 
cans called this unprecedented manipulation of the 
market by the Government, but the bill, applying to 
the corn and grain sorghums crops, and with the 
market provision intact though somewhat amended, 
was passed by the House 209-202 (D 205-41; R 4-161). 
(See House Roll Call No. 2, page 24) The Senate 
passed the bill without the market sales provision 
but later accepted a conference report containing a 
watered-down but still-potent version, 58-31 (D 47-9; 
R 11-22). (See Senate Roll Call 3, page 22) In the 
omnibus farm bill, the program for 1961 was re- 
enacted for 1962. (See below) 


Civil Benefits - 6 


Omnibus Bill. An omnibus farm bill signed into 
law Aug. 8 granted President Kennedy much of what 
he requested albeit sometimes in cut-down form: 

Wheat and Feed Grains -- Acreage-retirement 
programs similar to the 1961 feed grains program 
were authorized for 1962. 








Marketing Orders -- Regional authority for 
marketing orders was extended to many new crops. 
Surplus Disposal -- Earlier, Congress had 





granted President Kennedy $2 billion in new authori- 
zations, for calendar 1961, for Title l ofthe Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954 
(PL 83-480). Under that title, the Government (in 
effect) buys surplus farm goods and sells them over- 
seas for foreign currencies, The omnibus bill ex- 
tended the title another three years (through Dec, 31, 
1964) and authorized $4.5 billion over that period, 
(The President had requested $7.5 billion over five 
years.) Also extended through Dec. 31, 1964, at $300 
million a year, was Title II, permitting grants of food 
to other nations for relief of famine and hunger and 
economic projects. 
Credit -- Bill expanded credit available to small 
farmers through Farmers Home Administration. 
Wool, Milk -- The bill extended the National 
Wool Act through March 31, 1966; the special school 
milk program through June 30, 1967; and the Armed 
Forces dairy food program through Dec, 31, 1964. 
Mexican Labor Law. The 1951 Mexican farm 
labor law was extended for another two years, 
through Dec. 31, 1963, after a fight over amendments 
to protect native migrant farm workers against com- 
petition from low-wage Mexicans. The most im- 
portant was a Labor Department proposal to require 
farmers to pay Mexicans at least 90 percent of the 
state or national average farm wage (higher than they 
receive at present): this, it was reasoned, would in- 
duce farmers to bid higher for the services of native 
American farm workers before asking the Depart- 
ment to furnish Mexicans, Over strong farm bloc 
opposition, the Senate adopted the amendment 42-40 
(D 34-20; R 8-20), the firsttime sucha proposal was 
ever passed in either chamber. (See Senate Roll Call 
10, p. 23) But the amendment was dropped in con- 
ference and its Senate backers failed in a small- 
scale filibuster to kill the conference report and end 
the program. Signing the bill Oct. 4, President Ken- 
nedy said it did not include provisions ‘‘which | be- 
lieve necessary to protect domestic farm workers,’’ 
Migrant Workers. Five bills to improve health 
and welfare conditions for native migrant workers 
were passed by the Senate but not the House, 
Sugar Act. Just before scheduled expiration on 
March 31, Congress extended the Sugar Act for 15 
months, through June 30, 1962, adding a provision to 
prevent the Dominican Republic from enjoying any 
quota ‘‘windfalls’’ resulting from cancellation of the 
Cuban sugar quota. A threatened fight by Western 
interests for a larger mainland beet sugar quota was 
avoided by promises to take up the matter later in 
1961 or early in 1962, Beet growers, at any rate, 
were already benefiting from their right to fill large 
existing deficits in the Hawaiian, Puerto Rican quotas, 
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General Government 





President Rebuffed on Reorganization Plans 


Like his twoimmediate predecessors, President 
Kennedy asked for and was granted authority to 
reorganize the sprawling executive branch in the 
interests of improved administration, subject to the 
disapproval of Congress. But when he put his power 
to the test, submitting seven reorganization plans 
within six weeks, three were rejected. By contrast, 
none of the 10 plans submitted by President Eisen- 
hower in 1953 was vetoed, while two of the eight 
reorganization proposals made by President Truman 
in 1949 (when Congress conferred the basic author- 
ity) were blocked by legislative disapproval. 

Three common factors contributed to the nega- 
tive response of Congress in 1961. 

@ Five of the Kennedy proposals -- including the 
three that were rejected -- involved the powerful 
but headless ‘‘fourth branch’’ of government: the 
regulatory agencies, whose ‘‘independence’’ and 
roles are matters of continuing controversy. Although 
the five plans were substantially identical in form, 
Congress vetoed those covering the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, Federal Communications 
Commission and National Labor Relations Board, but 
upheld plans for the Civil Aeronautics Board and 
Federal Trade Commission. 

® Father of the reorganization plans was James 
M, Landis, one-time member of the FTC, SEC, and 
CAB and President Kennedy’s adviser on regulatory 
agencies until his resignation Sept. 7. His report 
of Dec, 21, 1960, proposing among other reforms 
the establishment of an Office of Oversight in the 
White House, set off cries that Landis wanted to 
create a ‘‘czar’’ over the agencies. Although the 
President dropped the Oversight proposal, in framing 
his own recommendations to Congress April 13, he 
embraced most of the other Landis ideas, several of 
which reflected the concept of a need for stronger 
Presidential control over the agencies, 

@ Finally, the Republican minority, which voted 
almost solidly in support of the 1953 Eisenhower 
reorganization plans, opposed all but one of the seven 
Kennedy plans with near unanimity. Of 10 House 
and Senate roll calls on resolutions disapproving 
the various plans, five found GOP Members unani- 
mous in opposing the President; the other five 
revealed a maximum of three GOP votes in the 
Senate and 12 in the House for the Kennedy plans. 

But it was Democratic votes that beat the FCC, 
SEC and NLRB plans, though for widely different 
reasons, FCC Chairman Newton N, Minow’s May 9 
criticism of television programming as a ‘‘vast 
wasteland,’’ coupled with a warning that ‘‘there is 
nothing permanent or sacred about a broadcast 
license,’ helped the industry to rally a 2-to-l 
majority of House Democrats against the FCC plan. 
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The SEC plan, on the other hand, sailed through the 
House only to be scuttled in the Senate with the 
help of 18 Democrats, most of them conservatives. 
The NLRB plan, supported by labor and opposed by 
business, was rejected with the help of 78 House 
Democrats, all but five of them Southerners. 
Authority. The Reorganization Act of 1949 pro- 
vided that Presidential plans would take effect unless 
disapproved within 60 days by vote of a constitutional 
majority of Senate or House. Congress extended 
the Act for two years in 1953, in 1955, and again in 
1957, when it also amended the law to permit a 
simple majority of either chamber to veto a plan, 
But a further extension was denied in 1959, when the 
authority lapsed, It was reinstated when the House 
completed action March 29 on a bill extending the 
1949 law, as amended in 1957, until June 1, 1963. 

@ Plan No, 1 authorized the SEC chairman todele- 
gate adjudicatory authority to panels of commis- 
sioners, hearing examiners, individual employees, or 
employee boards; provided for review of lower-level 
decisions at the Commission’s discretion, and for 
mandatory review on the vote of amajority less one, 
The House June 15 voted 176-212 to reject a resolu- 
tion disapproving the plan, but the Senate June 21 
approved a similar resolution, 52-38, killing the plan, 
A much more restrictive version of the President’s 
plan was approved by the Senate Sept. 1, but the 
House took no action on the bill. 

® Plan No. 2, authorizing similar reorganization 
of FCC procedures, was rejected June 17 when the 
House adopted a disapproving resolution, 323-77. 
(See House Roll Call No. 5, page 24) But a bill con- 
stituting a limited version of Plan No, 2 was passed 
by the Senate July 27 and by the House Aug, 3, by a 
198-151 vote, and sent to the White House Aug. 22 
following adoption of the conference report. 

@ Plan No. 3, extending similar reorganization 
authority to the CAB, was approved in effect when 
both chambers rejected resolutions of disapproval - - 
the House June 20, by a 178-213 vote, and the Senate 
June 29, by a 33-38 vote. 

@ Plan No. 4, a comparable delegation tothe FTC, 
was likewise upheld by both chambers. Disapproving 
resolutions were rejected by the House June 20, 
178-221, and by the Senate June 29, 31-47. 

@ Plan No. 5, providing the same authority to 
revamp NLRB procedures, was killed July 20 when 
the House voted 231-179 in favor of a resolution of 
disapproval. Twelve GOP Members opposed the 
resolution -- the maximum support given to the 
President by Republicans on any of the contested 
plans. No attempt was made, as with the SEC and 
FCC, to win partial reorganization authority through 
legislation. 
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@ Plan No, 6 restored to the chairman of the three- 
member Federal Home Loan Bank Board administra- 
tive authority granted in 1947 but rescinded in 1955. 
No serious effort was made in either chamber to 
veto the plan, which had the support of member banks. 

@ Plan No, 7 abolished the three-member Federal 
Maritime Board, transferring its regulatory func- 
tions to a five-member Federal Maritime Com- 
mission and its promotional and subsidy responsibil- 
ities to the Secretary of Commerce and the Maritime 
Administration. The plan was upheld, in effect, 
when the House July 20 refused, 184-218, to take up 
a resolution of disapproval, and the Senate Aug. 10 
reiected a similar resolution, 35-60. 

Other Proposals. Apart from his seven reorg- 
anization plans, President Kennedy advanced three 
other proposals, with mixed results, A bill authoriz- 
ing the Interstate Commerce Commission todelegate 
the power of review to employee boards in certain 
cases was passed by the House Aug. 8, 212-174, and 
by the Senate Sept. 1. But neither chamber took 
final action on bills to transform the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency into a cabinet-level Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs and Housing -- partly for 
fear that HHFA Administrator Robert C, Weaver, a 
Negro, might be named Secretary of the new Depart- 
ment. Finally, no action whatsoever was taken on 
the most controversial of the President’s April 13 
proposals regarding the regulatory agencies: a re- 
vised statute for the Federal Power Commission, 
permitting it to exempt segments of the natural gas 
industry from rate regulation. 


Judgeships 


If Republicans displayed a partisan attitude on 
the subject of reorganization, so did Democrats in 
disposing of a problem they had ignored during 
the 86th Congress. Having won the Presidency, they 
moved with alacrity to create 73 new federal judge- 
ships -- the choicest of all patronage plums. Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s Feb. 10 request for 59 such posts 
was promptly upped to 73 by the Senate, in a bill 
passed March 3. The House version, passed April 
19 by a 336-76 vote, called for 70 additions. The 
final bill, creating 10 circuit court and 63 district 
court judgeships, cleared both chambers May 4. 
The additions, amounting to a 25 percent increase 
in the federal judiciary, were the first since 1954, 
when Congress had added 30 posts, 

By adjournment, resignations and deaths had 
boosted the number of vacancies to be filled by 
President Kennedy to 111. To no one’s surprise, he 
adhered to a tradition upheld by Franklin D, Roose- 
velt, who named 188 Democrats and six Republicans 
to the bench; by Harry Truman (116Democrats, nine 
Republicans); and by Dwight D, Eisenhower (165 
Republicans, nine Democrats), The Kennedy score 
as of Sept. 27: 74 Democrats, three Repub- 
licans, one Liberal. More unusual was the fact 
that three of the President’s nominees were 
Negroes. 


General Government - 2 
Civil Rights 


Both Northern liberals and Southern conserva- 
tives found cause for alarm in President Kennedy’s 
stance on civil rights in 1961. To the former, his 
failure to seek new legislative authority along the 
lines pledged in the 1960 Democratic platform con- 
stituted a breach of faith. To the latter, his use 
of existing authority to attack segregation and 
discrimination was an omen of worse to come. To 
neither group was the other’s disappointment any 
source of solace, 

Well before his election, Sen, Kennedy had asked 
Sen. Joseph S. Clark (D Pa.) and Rep. Emanuel 
Celler (D N.Y.) to draft bills ‘‘embodying our plat- 
form commitments,’’ and pledged to seek their early 
enactment, But by the time Clark and Celler intro- 
duced their bills May 8, the White House announced 
that the President no longer considered new civil 
rights legislation to be necessary in 1961. That 
ended all hope of action on the Clark-Celler bills, 
which would outlaw poll taxes and literacy tests, 
force ‘‘first-step compliance’”’ with school desegre- 
gation orders by 1963, authorize federal civil suits 
against the denial of any civil right, set up a Fair 
Employment Practices Commission with broad 
powers, and give permanent status to the six- 
member Civil Rights Commission, 

In the end, the only legislation to emerge was 
a two-year extension for the Commission, which had 
been scheduled to expire Nov. 9. Before the Senate 
added this rider to an appropriation bill Aug. 30, 
liberals offered and lost four amendments: to make 
the Commission permanent (tabled, 56-36); to ex- 
tend its life for four years (tabled, 48-42); to 
authorize civil suits for injunctive relief (tabled, 
47-42); and to authorize federal aid to school 
districts seeking to desegregate (tabled, 50-40), 
The House Sept. 13 agreed to the two-year exten- 
sion, 300-106, and to an $888,000 appropriation 
for the Commission. 

President Kennedy’s shift was widely attributed 
to a practical consideration: the need for the votes 
of Southern Democrats to put over higher-priority 
Administration measures. To some liberals, 
this motivation also served todissuade the President 
from taking stronger executive action, as by order- 
ing an end to federal aid for segregated housing. 
Such action as was taken, however, was significant. 

The President March 6 merged two existing 
committees into a new President’s Committee on 
Equal Employment Opportunity and put Vice Presi- 
dent Johnson in charge. Johnson May 25 wona 
broad anti-discrimination agreement from Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp. Numerous court actions concerning 
voting rights were pursued by the Justice Department, 
which also won an ICC ruling Sept, 22 barring segre- 
gation in bus terminals. And the Civil Rights 
Commission, buttressed by two Kennedy appointees, 
issued stinging reports Sept. 9 and 25 attack- 
ing continued discrimination in voting and educa- 
tion. 
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General Government - 3 


Crime Bills 


In sharp contrast to its position on new civil 
rights legislation, the Administration showed no 
reluctance in seeking broad new powers to cope 
with organized crime. Attorney General Robert 
Kennedy April 7 called for eight new laws (five of 
which had been proposed by his predecessor), all 
aimed at strengthening federal authority to clamp 
down on the interstate operations of ‘‘kingpin’’ 
racketeers. By adjournment, five of the eight had 
cleared both chambers, while the remaining three 
had received Senate approval. 

Broadest of the new laws was one outlawing 
interstate travel or use of interstate facilities to 
establish, promote, deliver the proceeds of or com- 
mit a violent crime to further illegal gambling, 
liquor, narcotics or prostitution businesses, It 
also outlawed interstate movement to commit extor- 
tion or bribery illegal under federal or state law. 
The travel ban, along with twoother bills prohibit- 
ing use of interstate wires to transmit gambling 
information and the interstate transportation of 
gambling paraphernalia, was signed bythe President 
Sept. 13. 

Bills sent to the White House Sept. 19 and 20 
amended the Federal Firearms Act and the Fugitive 
Felon Act to broaden their coverage with respect 
to persons violating either act. Passed by the 
Senate, but not acted on by the House, were bills 
empowering the Attorney General to compel a witness 
to testify in certain cases, barring intimidation of 
witnesses assisting the Justice and Treasury Depart- 
ments, and outlawing interstate transportation of all 
types of gambling machines, 

Some spectacular events prompted Congress to 
enact two other anti-crime bills in 1961. 

@ The hijacking of four U.S. commercial airliners 
in mid-air between May 1 and Aug. 9 -- three of which 
were forced to fly to Cuba -- led to a bill making 
such acts a federal crime punishable by at least 20 
years imprisonment and possibly death. Passed 
under considerable tension by the Senate Aug, 10, 
92-0, the measure was modified by the House Aug. 
21 and finally approved Aug. 28. 

® Similarly, a crackpot’s May 28 success in blow- 
ing up two microwave towers in Nevada and Utah, 
operated by American Telephone & Telegraph Co, but 
used to relay military communications, produced a 
law extending penalties for the destruction of federal 
property to the destruction of all communications 
facilities used for military or civil defense pur- 
poses. The Senate passed the bill June 29, the House 
Sept. 18. 

Other general matters considered in 1961: 

Internal Security. As usual, the House passed 
a number of security measures that failed to win 
Senate approval. Included were bills to bar “‘secur- 
ity risks’’ from employment as merchant seamen 
or longshoremen, to broaden the definition of illegal 
activities under the Smith Act, and to require 
the Postmaster General to notify recipients of 
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Overseas propaganda of the nature of the mail. But 
the Senate did agree to House bills broadening the 
definition of persons required to register as foreign 
agents, cleared Sept. 19, and permitting the U.S, to 
prosecute individuals for espionage and other acts 
committed anywhere in the world, approved Sept. 20. 

Delinquency. Passed by the Senate in 1960 but 
blocked by the House, a bill putting the federal 
government into the fight against juvenile delin- 
quency was approved by both chambers in1961. The 
measure fell short of the President’s May 11 request 
for a five-year program; it authorized athree-year, 
$10 million per year program of grants for pilot 
projects to improve methods for the prevention and 
control of delinquency. Passed by the House Aug. 
30, after rejecting an amendment limiting all projects 
to the District of Columbia (187-217), the bill was 
accepted by the Senate Sept. 11. 

Conflicts of Interest. A three-year effort to 
clarify and strengthen laws dealing with conflicts 
of interest on the part of federal officials and 
employees moved a step closer to realization when 
the House Aug. 7 passed a bill modeled on proposals 
made by Mr. Kennedy in a special message April 
27. Among its provisions was a lifetime ban on the 
appearance before federal courts and agencies of 
former employees in matters with which they had 
worked while on the payroll. The Senate took no 
action on the bill. In a related move, the White 
House July 20 sent all federal agencies a ‘“‘state- 
ment of minimum standards of conduct’’ for civilian 
employees, designed to minimize conflicts of in- 
terest. 

Clean Elections. Partial progress was also made 
in updating federal law governing the disclosure 
of campaign contributions and expenses in federal 
elections. But the bill passed by the Senate Sept. 
15 was considerably weaker than the one it had 
approved in 1960, On the argument that the House 
would not accept a stronger bill, the Senate re- 
jected amendments to require reports from all 
intrastate committees receiving or spending $2,500 
(30-43), to extend coverage to primary elections, 
caucuses and conventions (30-44), and to limit 
total contributions by any one person to $20,000 
a year. The bill was not considered by the 
House. 

D.C. Vote. The 23rd Amendment to the United 
States Constitution, giving citizens of the District 
of Columbia the right to vote in Presidential elec- 
tions and approved by Congress in 1960, was ratified 
March 29 by the required three-fourths (38) of the 
50 states. To implement the Amendment, Presi- 
dent Kennedy proposed a law making the min- 
imum voting age 18 and the minimum residence 
requirement 90 days. But the bill sent to him 
Sept. 25 set these minimums at 21 years and one 
year respectively, 

ike’s Rank. President Eisenhower’s desire that 
his five-star rank as General of the Army be 
restored to him was promptly endorsed by Mr. 
Kennedy and Congress, which approved the step 
March 14, 
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Summary of 24. Key Votes in Senate and House 


(Selected by Congressional Quarterly from 204 Senate and 116 House roll calls recorded in 1961.) 


Senate 


1, Liberals again tried to modify Rule 22, 
requiring a two-thirds majority to shut off debate, 
but to no avail, After a week of argument, the 
proposal was sent to committee by a bipartisan 
majority, 50-46. (p. iv. see also No, 12 below) 

2. Fiscal conservatives were no more success- 
ful in trying to substitute appropriations for borrow- 
ing authority in the $394 million depressed areas 
bill, The effort was repulsed, 45-49. (p. 14) 

3. The Secretary of Agriculture won new au- 
thority to force down market prices when the Senate 
cleared the Administration’s emergency feed grains 
bill, over GOP opposition, 58-31. (p. 17) 

4. Opponents of the Administration’s minimum 
wage bill objected to a new dollar-volume-of- 
business standard for determining coverage. But 
their effort to substitute an interstate standard 
was rejected, 39-56. (p. 15) 

5. The President’s school aid proposals, des- 
tined to come to nought, had an auspicious beginning 
when a $2.5 billion package of grants to the states 
was passed by the Senate, 49-34. (p. 12) 

6. Federal aids to housing, already measured in 
the billions, were increased substantially by an 
omnibus bill authorizing nearly $5 billion for a 
variety of programs, approved 53-38. (p. 14) 

7. Unlike a similar program enacted in 1958, 
the Administration’s temporary jobless pay bill 
provided for ‘‘pooling’’ funds ultimately repaid by 
the states. A move to eliminate this provision, 
putting each state on its own, was barely rejected, 
42-44, (p. 8) 

8. Public-power opponents in the House 
managed to kill an Atomic Energy Commission plan 
to build a $95 million generator at its Hanford, 
Wash., plant. Earlier, however, the Senate rejected 
a move to delete the authorization, 36-54. (p. 16) 

9. President Kennedy’s request for long-term 
borrowing authority to finance foreign development 
loans, although ultimately denied, was first upheld 
when the Senate voted 39-56 to reject an amendment 
to require annual appropriations. (p. 2) 

10. In extending the Mexican Farm Labor Pro- 
gram, the Senate agreed toa far-reaching amendment 
(later dropped in conference) designed to raise farm 
wages generally, 42-40. (p. 17) 

11. Defeat of the President’s school-aid plans 
in 1961 was completed when the Senate refused, 
40-45, to limit extension of the impacted- areas 
program to one year. (p. 12) 

12. The attempt to amend Rule 22, deferred at 
the beginning of the session, was effectively rejected 
at its end when the Senate refused, 37-43, to invoke 
cloture, shutting off debate. (p. iv) 


House 


1, Determined to circumvent the ‘‘conserva- 
tive coalition’’ on the House Rules Committee, 
Administration forces waged and won a bitter 
battle to enlarge the Committee’s membership, 217- 
212. (p. iv) 

2. An even smaller group of Republicans -- four 
-- supplied the margin needed to pass, 209-202, the 
Administration’s emergency feed grains bill, pro- 
viding new authority over market prices. (p. 17) 

3. By a vote of 216-203, the House effectively 
rejected the Administration’s minimum wage bill by 
substituting a watered-down measure, limiting new 
coverage to less than one-third of that asked. (p. 15) 

4. Critics of ‘‘backdoor spending’’ complained 
loudly when conferees on the $394 million depressed 
areas bill substituted borrowing authority for the 
appropriations stipulated by the House. But the 
conference report was approved, 224-193. (p. 14) 

5. An all-out attack by the broadcasting industry 
helped to kill the President’s reorganization plan 
for the Federal Communications Commission, when 
the House voted 323-77 for a disapproving resolution 
amounting to a veto. (p. 18) 

6. The biggest welfare bill of the session -- a 
$4.9 billion omnibus housing measure -- sailed 
through the House with minimum opposition from 
Democrats, by a vote of 235-178. (p. 14) 

7. A ‘‘hold-the-line’’ tax bill, postponing for the 
eighth year in a row scheduled reductions in corp- 
orate and certain excise tax rates, survived a move 
to repeal the 10 percent tax on passenger travel, 
which was rejected 189-196. (p. 9) 

8. When the Senate Authorized the Atomic 
Energy Commission to build a $95 million generator 
at its Hanford, Wash. plant, after the House had 
deleted the item, public-power opponents persuaded 
the House to insist on its view, 235-164. (p. 16) 

9. With all school aid bills locked up in the 
Rules Committee, sponsors put together a truncated 
one-year program and brought it to the floor under 
Calendar Wednesday procedure. But the House re- 
fused to consider the measure, 170-242. (p. 12) 

10. Conferees on the foreign aid bill agreed to 
authorize a five-year program of development loans, 
subject to annual appropriations but with the proviso 
that the President could commit funds in advance. 
The House agreed, 260-132. (p. 2) 

11. Public-power opponents also tried to delete 
funds for transmission lines to carry power from 
three hydroelectric plants in the Upper Colorado 
project, But the move was rejected, 182-225. (p. 16) 

12. A new experiment in international relations 
took legislative form when the House agreed, 288-97, 
to set up the Peace Corps. (p. 4) 
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Key Votes - ] 


Senate Key Votes on Revising Rule XXII, Depressed Areas, 


Feed Grains, Minimum Wage, Aid to Education, Housing Bill 
































1. S Res 4. Anderson (D N.M.) proposal to revise Rule 22 to R 11-22), March 22, 1961. A ‘‘yea’’ was a vote supporting 
enable three-fifths of the Senators voting, instead of two-thirds, the President’s position. 
to invoke cloture, shutting off debate on any matter. Mansfield 4. HR 3935. Fair Labor Standards Amendments of 1961, Mon- 
(D Mont.)-Dirksen (R Ill.) motion to refer S Res 4 to Senate ‘ rone (D Okla.) amendment to revise the committee bill so 
Committee on Rules and Administration. Agreed to 50-46 that st pe mt gas-station, laundry and construction 
(D 32-31; R 18-15), Jan. 11, 1960. workers would be covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act 
baa ; : . not on the basis of a dollar-volume-of-business test, but only 
2. S 1. Area Redevelopment Act, authorizing federal loans and id thew Gnathel tn. cn quberaitnn ath vexall or aarvhes eatab- 
grants totalling $394 million for the redevelopment of eco- entene os on ae stn omen (this wait bene catiened 
nomically depressed industrial and rural areas. Robertson oni m from 4,043,000 additional i on about 2.5 
(D Va.) amendment to os ea million) Rejected 39-56 (D 20-43; R 19-13), April 19 1961 
priations, rather than direct Treasury financing, for the three ei? * ize it% Sei : , Re. SEC ‘ 
$100 million area redevelopment loan funds in the bill. Re- A “‘nay”’ was a vote supporting the President's position. 
jected 45-49 (D 16-47; R 29-2), March 14,1961. A ‘‘yea’’ was 5. S 1021. School Assistance Act of 1961. Passage of the bill 
a vote supporting the President’s position, authorizing $2,550,000,000 in grants to the states to be used 
for operation, maintenance and construction of public schools 
- ; pe , —" fk and for teachers’ salaries. Passed 49-34 (D 41-12; R 8-22), 
3. HIR 4510, The Administration’s emergency feed grains pro- Sten OE $060 A “ene” wan 6 ebb Ot stien the President's 
gram for 1961, providing for a rise in price supports for feed presen Aap a = ote suppo g § : 
grains, payments in cash and kind for farmers who agreed to poe. 
reduce acreage of corn and grain sorghums by 20-40 percent, 6. S 1922. Housing Act of 1961. Adoption of the conference re- 
and loss of eligibility for price supports on feed grains by port, authcrizing $4.88 billion in housing programs over 
farmers who did not participate in the acreage-reduction plan. four-years. Agreed to 53-38 (D 48-11;R5-27), June 28, 1961. 
Adoption of the conference report. Agreed to 58-31 (D 47-9; A ‘‘yea’’ was a vote supporting the President’s position. 
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Key Votes - 2 


Senate Key Votes on Jobless Pay, Hanford Generator, 


Foreign Aid, Farm Wages, School Aid, Debate Limit 


HR 4806, Temporary Extended Unemployment Compensation 
Act of 1961, authorizing federal advances to permit the states 
to extend unemployment insurance payments for up to 13 weeks 
beyond the regular payment period for workers who exhausted 
normal benefits during the recession. Finance Committee 
amendment requiring each state to repay advances toit solely 
from taxes imposed on employers within that state, rather 
than establishing an all-state ‘‘pooling’’ principle. Amendment 


HR 2010. Amend and extend for two years the Mexican Farm 
Labor Program. McCarthy (D Minn.) amendment to require 
employers of Mexican laborers imported under PL 82-78 to 
pay them at least 90 percent of the state average farm wage 
or 90 percent of the national average farm wage, whichever 
was less. Agreed to 42-40 (D 34-20; R 8-20), Sept. 11, 1961. 
The President did not take a position on the amendment. 



































rejected 42-44 (D 16-39; R 26-5), March 16, 1961. A ‘‘nay”’ 1. S 2393. Extend laws (PL 815, PL 874) providing federal aid 
was a vote supporting the President’s position. to school districts ‘‘impacted’’ by federal activities. Morse 
HR 7576. Atomic Energy Commission authorization for fiscal all go ones go eat — eo nes spar hcegpecct 
1962. Hickenlooper (R lowa) amendment to delete a $95 oe a ee a oe co 
my hee te hs 5 ‘ instead of two. Rejected 40-45 (D 35-21; R 5-24), Sept. 12, 
million authorization for construction of electric generating it A ‘tee ee eee tends Weanhient"s canteen 
facilities for the new Hanford, Wash., plutonium-producing F a ee a 
— F nape 36-54 (D oe edt suty 38, 1961. A 12. S Res 4, Change the Senate rules to allow three-fifths (instead 
nay” Wes & vows supporting the President's postition. of two-thirds) of those present and voting to invoke cloture 
S 1983. Foreign Assistance Act of 1961. Byrd (D Va.) and limit debate. Mansfield (D Mont.) - Dirksen (R Ill.) 
amendment to require annual appropriations for the Devel- motion to invoke cloture on debate on a Mansfield motion to 
opment Loan Fund, Rejected 39-56 (D 16-46; R 23-10), consider the resolution (two-thirds majority required), Clo- 
Aug. 11, 1961, A‘‘nay’’ was avote supporting the President's ture rejected, 37-43 (D 26-28; R 11-15), Sept. 19, 1961. The 
position, President did not take a position on the motion. 
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Key Votes - 3 


House Key Votes on Enlarging Rules Committee, Feed Grains, 


Minimum Wage, Depressed Areas, FCC Reorganization, Housing 


1. H Res 127. Enlarge the House Rules Committee from 12 
members to 15, increasing the Democratic membership by 
two and the Republican by one. Adopted 217-212 (D 195-64; 
R 22-148), Jan. 31, 1961. A ‘‘yea’’ was a vote supporting the 
President’s position, 


2. HR 4510. Administration’s emergency feed grains program 
for 1961, providing for a rise in price supports for feed 
grains, payments in cash and kind for farmers who agreed to 
reduce acreage of corn and grain sorghums between 20 per- 
cent and 40 percent, and loss of eligibility for price supports 
for farmers who did not participate in the acreage-reduction 
plan, Passage of the bill. Passed 209-202 (D 205-41; 
R 4-161), March 9, 1961. A ‘‘yea’’ was a vote supporting the 
President’s position, 


3. HR 3935. Fair Labor Standards Amendments of 1961. Com- 
mittee version, raising the minimum wage for 23.9 million 
workers already covered from $1 anhour to$1.25 in two steps, 
and extending minimum wage and overtime coverage to 
4,311,000 additional workers. Ayres (R Ohio)-Kitchin(DN,.C,) 
amendment substituting a new text raising the minimum for the 
23.9 million covered workers to $1.15 an hour, and extending 


minimum-wage coverage (at $1 an hour) but not overtime 
coverage to 1,300,000 additional workers. Agreed to 216-203 
(D 74-177; R 142-26), March 24, 1961. A ‘‘nay’’ was a vote 
supporting the President’s position. 


4.S1. Area Redevelopment Act, authorizing $394 million in 
federal loans and grants for redevelopment of economically 
depressed industrial and rural areas. Adoption of the con- 
ference report, which called for financing $300 million in 
loan funds directly from the Treasury instead of by Congres- 
sional appropriations. Agreed to 224-193 (D 193-56; R 31- 
137), April 26, 1961. A ‘‘yea’’ was a vote supporting the 
President’s position. 


5. H Res 303. Resolution disapproving the President’s Reorgani- 
zation Plan for the Federal Communications Commission. 
Resolution of disapproval agreed to 323-77 (D 163-77; R 160-0), 
June 15, 1961, A ‘“‘nay’’ was avote supporting the President’s 
position. 

6. HR 6028. Housing Act of 1961. 
ing $4.9 billion in housing programs over four years. 
235-178 (D 210-38; R 25-140), June 22, 1961. 
a vote supporting the President’s position. 


Passage of the bill, authoriz- 
Passed 


A ‘‘yea’’ was 
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12 Udall M. NY 3 Chenoweth X NY N Y N| 20 Findley NNY NY N} 
| Rhodes NN YN Y N| 2 Dominick NN Y N Y N/ 1/4 Hoffman NNYNYN| 1OWA 
ARKANSAS CONNECTICUT 15 Mason NNYNVX]| 6 Coad YYNYN? 
5 Alford YNYNYN| IDaddario Y Y NY N Y| 18 Michel NN Y NY X15 Smith YYNYNY 
1 Gathings N YYNYN 3 Giaimo YYNY Y Y| 22 Springer NN Y N Y Ns 2 Bromwell NN YN Y N 
4 Harris YY YN/Y Y| AL Kowalski Y Y NY N Y¥/ Chicago Cook County 3 Gross NNY NY N 
2 Mills 7T¥ TF 9 5 Monagan YYNYYY 1 Dawson YY NY Y Ys 8 Hoeven NNYNYN 
16 Norrell C. N ? X 2 Seely-BrounY NN Y Y Y 12 Finnegan 7, 7 wey 7 Jensen Nt YNYN 
3 Trimble YYNY¢t Y|. 4 Sibal NY NY N| SKluczynski Y Y NV Y Y| 4 Kyl NNYNYN 
CALIFORNIA DELAWARE 7 Libonati YY NY Y Y{ 1 Schwengel NNNNY N] 
7 Cohelan YY NY NY| AL McDowell Y Y NY N Y| 3 Murphy Y Y NY Y Y] KANSAS 
14 Hagen Y Y NY N Y| FLORIDA 6 O’Brien Y Y NY Y Y!_ 5 Breeding YYNYYN 
2 Johnson YYNYNY 2 Bennett a ee Se 2 O'Hara TY AY Y¥ I Avery NNYNYN 
11 McFall TT Ot V4 4 Fascell YY NY Y Y/ 11 Pucinski T~YruryYy 6 Dole NY YNYN 
1 Miller C. YYNYN/Y|_ 7Haley NN Y NY N| 8Rostenkowski Y Y NY NY] 2El/lsworth NNY NY Y] 
8 Miller G.P YYNVJWNvy 5 Herlong NNYNYN/ 9 Yates TV" MT 3 McVey NNY Y Y NI 
3 Moss YYNY NY]. 8Matthws NY Y NN Y| /3 Church NN Y NY N1 ¢ Shriver NNY NY N 
29 Saund YY NY Y Y| 6 Rogers NN Y Y Y N| /0 Collier NN Y N Y N/ KENTUCKY 
5 Shelley YYNYYY 3 Sikes NY Y Y Y Y| 4 Derwinski NN YN Y N! 3 Burke YYNYYY 
27 Sheppard T E-R X 1 Cramer NN Y N Y N|_ INDIANA 4 Chelf "Vy v.27 ¥ 
12 Sisk Y Y NY N Y| GEORGIA 3 Brademas YY NYY Yl 2iehe YYNYYY 
6 Baldwin YNNNYN_ BBlitch Nt Y¥ X ¥ Y¥| 8 Denton YY NY NY] 7 Perkins YYRVYVY 
10 Gubser NNY NY XX! SDavist.C. NY Y NY N_ 1 Madden YY NY Y Y!_ 5 Spence *Y 0Y-Y Y 
4 Mailliard NNNNY WN 7Davisdi.W. NY YNY Y 5 Roush = 1 Stubblefield Y Y Y Y Y Y 
13 Teague NN Y N Y WN 4 Flynt Yee 4 Adair NN YN YN 6 Watts | a oe ce ee ee 
28 Ute NN YN YN 3Forrestere NY Y NY ? 7 Bray NN Y Y Y N18 Siler MAY ¥ YH 
30 Wilson NN Y N Y Ni 1 Hagan NY Y Y Y Y! 11 Bruce NN ¥ N Y N)| LOUISIANA 
9 Younger NN Y NY N) QLandeum NY JY Y Y Y| 2 Halleck NNY NY N Boggs YYNYYY 
Los Angeles Co. 2 Pilcher YY YY Y Y| 10 Harvey NN YN Y NI 4 Brooks YNYNYN 
22 Corman Y Y NY Y Y|_ 10 Stephens NYYNYY 6 Roudebush NNY NV Ni ttisher AY VT wy a 
23 Doyle YYNY Y Y|_ 6 Vinson YYNY Y Y|_ 9 Wilson NN YN YN) 8 McSween NY YNYN 
Democrats in this type; Republicans in Italics a) Rep. M s K, Udall (D Ariz.) was sworn in May 17. s eeding bis brother Stewart who resion 
Rep. Catherine D. Norrell (D Ark.) was sworn in Apri 2 ‘ re aided her heshend i 
a sala a ae : W. F. Norrell who died Feb, I 
PAGE 24 Suisebanen eottinae ee pie cas saps Hone ents F Rep. ]. Edward Roush (D Ind.), whose election bad been contested, was sworn in June 14 
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Key Votes - 4 
+234 36 123456 ‘(2 ee8 &¢ 12345 6 
6 Morrison YJVJNY Y Y| NEBRASKA 5 Scott NY Y NY N 6 McMillan NY Y NY N 
5 Passman NY oY SM 3 Beermann NN Y N Y Ni 12 Taylor mY 8-7 FF 2 Riley NY Y X Y N 
7 Thompson Y Y 2? Y Y Y| 2 Cunningham N NNN Y Nj 11 Whitener NY NNY Y 1 Rivers NY Y Y ? N 
3 Willis TV 3%. ¥ 4 Martin NN Y N Y Nj 10 Jonas NN Y N Y N| SOUTH DAKOTA 
MAINE 1 Weaver N Y Y N Y N| NORTH DAKOTA 2 Berry NN YN YN 
1 Garland NN Y N Y N| NEVADA AL Nygaard NNY NY N 1 Reifel NN YN YN 
3 McIntire NN Y N Y N| AL Baring YY NV /Y Y| AL Sbort NN Y N Y N| TENNESSEE 
2 Tupper MANY VT OV N| NEW HAMPSHIRE OHIO | 6 Bass TY Oy 
MARYLAND | 2 Bass YNYNYN 9Ashley YY Nv - YI. 9 Davis YTV ¥YAYV YF 
2 Brewster YNNY NY 1 Merrow YNNY Y V|_ 11 Cook YYNY Y Y|_ 8 Everett 3S a ae ee 
4 Fallon YJVNY X Y]| NEW JERSEY 20 Feighan YNNY Y Y|. 4 Evins boa ee | 
7 Friedel YY NY NY] IlAddonizio Y Y NY N Y| 18 Hays YY NY NY| 3 Frazier se 
3 Garmatz YY NY WN Y| 14 Daniels YY NY NWN Y|_ 19 Kirwan a 2 ae ee 5 Loser Tet viene 
1 Johnson Y NN Y Y Y|_ 13 Gallagher Y Y NY N Y]_ 10 Moeller YNN/Y Y Y! 7 Murray NN YN YN 
5 Lankford YY NY Y Y|_ 8 Joelson Y NNYN Y{_ 21 Vanik YNNY Y Y| 2 Baker Su YY 
6 Mathias Y NY Y Y Nj 10Rodino Y Y NY NY|_ 17 Ashbrook NN Y NY Nile) l Reece L, YN 
MASSACHUSETTS | 4 Thompson YY NY NY! 14 Ayres YNYN# Ni TEXAS 
2 Boland YYNY NY|. 3Auchincloss NN Y NY N_ 8 Betts NN YN YN 3 Beckworth NNY Y Y Y 
13 Burke YYNYYY 1 Cabill Y NNWNY Y] 22 Bolton NN Y N Y N _ 2 Brooks ae, Bee ee 
4 Donohue YYNYNY|. 6 Dwyer YNNNY YY! 16 Bou N N Y N Y N17 Burleson NN YN Y N 
7 Lane YYNYNY| 5 FrelinghbuysenN NY N Y N 7 Brown NN Y N Y Ni) 22 Casey TuyVvyTay 
8 Macdonald YYNYNY/. 2 Glenn NNN Y Y N_ 2 Clancy NN Y N Y Ni 7 Dowdy NN YN YN 
12McCormack Y Y NY N Y| 2? Osmers YNNNY Ni 12 Devine NN Y N Y Ni) 21 Fisher NN YN YN 
11 O'Neill YY NY NY| /2Wallbauser Y NNNY Y|_ 6 Harsha NN Y Y Y Y|_ 13 Ikard TVV Oo. * 
3 Philbin YYNY Y YY] 7 Widnall NNNNY WN 5 Latta NN Y N Y Ni 20 Kilday eae & & | 
6 Bates Y NNN Y N| NEW MEXICO | 4 McCulloch NN Y N Y N15 Kilgore NX JY NY N 
1 Conte Y NNN Y_N| AL Montoya YNNYN Y| 23 Minsball NN Y N Y N19 Mahon . + 2 os oe 
10. Curtis NN Y N ¢ Y|. AL Morris YNNY Y Y| J5 Moorebead NNY Yt Y 1 Patman [7 6. 
9 Keith NNWNWN Y N| NEW YORK 13 Mosher NN Y N Y N11 Poage T=: 
14 Martin VNY Y Y Nj 41 Dulski YNNY Y Y|_ 3 Schenck NN Y NY N) 4 Rayburn 
5 Morse Y NNN Y N/ 30 0'Brien YYNYNY 1 Scherer NN Y N Y N18 Rogers NY NN YN 
MICHIGAN 1 Pike Y NN YN Y| OKLAHOMA 16 Rutherford Y NY NY Y 
7 O’Hera YY NY N Y|_ 32 Stratton YNNYN/Y|. 3Albert VY VST YT FF 6 Teague YNYNYN 
12 Bennett INNY Y ¢ 27 Barry NNY X Y Y| 2 Edmondson Y Y NY Y Y 8 Thomas YYNNNY 
18 Broomfield NNYNYN 3 Becker NN YN Y Nj _ 5 Jarman nV V SBT YF 9 Thompson TT V7" 
O Cederberg NNYN# X 2 Derounian NN YN Y N 4 Steed Y J NY Y ¥ 10 Thornberry i eS ee a 
6 Chamberlain NN Y N Y N|. 26 Dooley NX YN Y| 6Wickershom Y Y NY Y Y 12 Wright a ae oe 
Ford NN YN Y N| 43 Goodell NNYNYWN 1 Belcher NX Y N Y N) 1/4 Young ; Ae, a. i i ek 
) Griffin N NY NY N| 33 Kilburn NN Y X Y Nj OREGON ) Alger NN YN ? N 
8 Harvey N NY NY N) 3! King NN YN YN 3Green YY NY X y| UTAH 
4 Hoffman NN YN Y N| 40 Miller NN JX Y N_ 2 Ullman YY NVA YT 2 King YYNYNY 
3 Johansen NN Y N Y N 39 Ostertag NN Y N Y N 4 Durnc NNYNvVJ Y 1 Peterson TV wee TY 
11 Knox NN Y X Y N| 42 Pillion NNYNY WN 1 Norblad NN Y N Y Y| VERMONT 
2 Meader NN YN Y N|. 34 Pirnie NN Y Y Y Ni PENNSYLVANIA AL Stafford NN YN YN 
Detroit - Wayne County 35 Rieblman NNY NY Y|. 25 Clark Y Y N Y N Y| VIRGINIA 
13 Diggs Y t NY Y YY]. 37 Robison NN Y N Y N_/ 21 Dent YNNYNY 4 Abbitt NNY NY N 
15 Dingell YY NY N Yj 28 St. George NN YN Y N11 Flood YT Vary *¥ 1 Downing NNY NY Y 
17 Griffiths Vw et 36 Taber NNYNYWN 30 Holland TY oryT® 3 Gary NN YN Y N 
16 Lesinski Yash: ¥* * 38 Weis N N Y N Y Ni. 28 Moorhead Y YN YY NY 2 Hardy ee a ee SS 
1} Machrowicz Y Y N Y N Y| 29 Wharton NN Y N Y Ni. 26 Morgan TT?) @2 7 Harrison NN YN YN 
14 Rabaut J ¥ X Y N YY! New York City 14 Rhodes TT SV BF 9 Jennings |i, Poe, 
MINNESOTA 5 Addabbo YY NY Y Y!_ 15 Walter TYHY ¥ Y¥ 8 Smith NN YN YN 
8 Blatnik ¥¥nuvy ¥ 7 8 Anfuso Y Y NY N Y| 29 Corbett YT auwy vy F 5 Tuck NNYN YN 
4 Karth y yes 24 Buckley Tw & Tk wv 8 Curtin NN Y Y Y N10 Broybdill NN YN Y N 
6 Marshall YY Y Y N Y| 12 Carey TTY Ss FT 9 Dague NN YN Y N 6 Poff NN YN Y N 
7 Andersen NY Y N Y Ni 11 Celler YY NvJVN V| 12 Fenton NN Y Y JV N\ WASHINGTON 
5 Judd NN YN YN 7 Delaney YY NY Y Y| 27 Fulton 2.8. ee a 3 Hansen a= 2 ee ee 
9 Langen NY Y N Y N19 Farbstein Y Y NY N Y] 23 Gavin NN Y Y Y Ni 7 Magnuson TV ay ¥ 
3 MacGregor NN Y N Y N23 Gilbert Y Y NY N Y1_ 19 Goodling NNYN YN 5 Horan NN YN Y N 
2 Nelsen NN Y N Y N 22 Healey TT ey ew 24 Kearns —aBeavrv VF 4 May NN Y WN y N 
1 Quie NN YN Y N 6 Holtzman YYNYNY 7 Milliken NNNWNY Ni 1 Pelly NN Y N Y WN 
MISSISSIPPI 10 Kelly Y NNY Y Y{@16 Kunkel Y N| 6Tollefson XN?Y YN 
1 Abernethy NY Y N Y N 9 Keogh Y Y N Y WN YI 22 Saylor NNNY Y Y 2 Westland NN Y Nt WN 
6 Colmer NY Y N Y Nj 13 Multer YY NY X Y| 17 Schneebeli NN Y Y Y N| WEST VIRGINIA 
3 Smith NY Y ? Y Y| 16 Powell YY NY X Y| 13 Schweiker NNN Y Y N 3 Bailey YNNY YY 
2 Whitten NY Y N Y N| 14 Rooney Y Y N Y NWN YI s10 Scranton maf! mB 4 Hechler YYNYNY 
4 Williams NN Y NV N| 20Ryan Y Y N Y NY! 20 Van Zandt NNY YY Y¥ 5 Kee YVra vr. YS 
5 Winstead NN YN YN 18Santangelo Y Y N Y N Y| 18 Whalley NNi Y Y N 6 Slack TVA TT 
MISSOURI 21 Zelenko Y Y NY X YY) Philadelphia City 2 Staggers Tan y 3 
5 Bolling Y Y N Y N Y! 25 Fino Y2weYyTT¥Y¥ 1 Barrett YTVJZNNV AY 1 Moore NNY YY Y 
9 Cannon YY NN YT X 4 Halpern 7 Say F 3 Byrne YY N Y N Y|_ WISCONSIN 
6 Hull YY NN/Y N| 77 Lindsay YNNNY Y 2 Granahan YTV aT FF 9 Johnson YY OY WY 
8 Ichord YY AV V¥ Vi. oes NN YN Y Ni 5 Green YYNYAN Y 2 Kastenmeier Y Y N Y N Y 
10 Jones N Y Y N Y N)| NORTH CAROLINA | 4 Nix YYNYWN Y 5 Reuss VYYNVNY 
1 Karsten YYNYNY 9 Alexander wy VOSS YE OO ee YYNYNY 4 Zablocki com oe es 
11 Moulder YY NY - Y|_ 1 Bonner Y Y NY Y Y| RHODE ISLAND 8 Byrnes NNY NY N 
4 Randall TVR we 4 Cooley SY wT Ti 2 Fogarty YNNYNY 7 Laird NNYNY X 
3 Sullivan YY NY Y Y|. 2 Fountain NY Y Y Y Y| 15St.Germain Y NN Y NY! 100'Konski Y NNY ¢ Y 
Curtis Y X Y NY N_ 3Henderson N Y Y N Y Y! SOUTH CAROLINA 1 Schadeberg N NY N Y N 
7 Hall NN YN Y N 8 Kitchin NY Y N YN 4 Ashmore NJYYNYN 3 Thomson NNY NY WN 
MONTANA 6 Kornegay NY NNY Y 3 Dorn NN YWN/VJWN 6 Van Pelt NNY NY X 
1 Olsen ¥TY¥ uF wF 7 Lennon NY Y N Y Yj} 5 Hemphill N YN Y Y Y| WYOMING 
2 Battin NNYNYN AL Harrison NN YN YN 
l i 
Jd) Rep. Jobn C, Kunke R Pa as sworn in May 22, succeeding Walter M. Mumma who died Feb. 2 Democrats in this type; Republicans im Italics 
Rep. Louise Goff Ree R was sworn in May 23, succeeding ber busband 
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Key Votes - 5 


House Key Votes on Tax Repeal, Hanford Generator, 


School Bill, Foreign Aid, Public Power, Peace Corps 


7. HR 7446, Tax Rate Extension Act of 1961. Alger (R Texas) 
motion to recommit the bill to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee with instructions to report it back to the House with 
an amendment repealing the 10 percent tax on railroad, air, 
water and bus travel. Rejected 189-196 (D 43-189; R 146-7), 
June 8, 1961. A ‘‘nay’’ was avote supporting the President’s 
position, 

8. HR 7576. Atomic Energy Commission authorization for fiscal 
1962. Van Zandt (R Pa.) motion to instruct House conferees 
not to agree to a Senate amendment authorizing $95 million 
to add electric generating facilities to the Hanford, Wash., 
plutonium-producing reactor. Agreed to 235-164 (D 81-155; 
R 154-9), Aug. 8, 1961. A ‘‘nay’’ was a vote supporting the 
President’s position. 

9. HR 8890. Emergency Educational Aid Act of 1961, authorizing 
a one-year, $325 million program of school construction 
assistance; a one-year continuation of student loan provisions 
of the National Defense Education Act, with a $90 million 
authorization; and a one-year extension of the program of 
federal grants for schools in areas impacted with federal 
employees, with a $201 million authorization. Hebert (D La.) 
question, under Calendar Wednesday procedure, on whether 
the bill should be considered, Con_ideration rejected 170- 


242 (D 164-82; R 6-160), Aug. 30, 1961. A ‘‘yea’’ wasa 
vote supporting the President’s position. 


10. S 1983. Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, Conference report, 
authorizing $4,253,500,000 in fiscal 1962 for foreign aid and 
$1.5 billion in each of the following four years for develop- 
ment loans. Agreed to 260-132 (D 182-54; R 78-78), Aug. 
31, 1961. A ‘‘yea’’ was a vote supporting the President's 
position. 

11. HR 9076, Public works appropriation bill for fiscal 1962. 
Jensen (R Iowa) motion to recommit the billto the Appropria- 
tions Committee with instructions to reduce by $4,225,000 
the appropriation for construction of transmission lines in 
connection with the Upper Colorado River Basin project and 
prohibit construction by the Federal Government of lines 
connecting the three major hydroelectric power plants in the 
project with major power markets. Rejected 182-225 (D 41- 
202; R 141-23), Sept. 13, 1961. A ‘‘nay’’ was a vote support- 
ing the President’s position. 


12, HR 7500, Peace Corps Act, giving the Corps permanent status 
and authorizing $40 million for fiscal 1962. Passed 288-97 
(D 206-29; R 82-68), Sept. 14, 1961. A ‘‘yea’’ was a vote 
supporting the President’s position. 
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ven. | 7 | 8 | 9 [| n| 2 vaeno. | 7 | 8 | 9 AI VoeNe. | 7 | 8 | 9 | 10 | | 12 
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ALABAMA 19 Holifield NN Y Y N Y | HAWAII | ve 

3Andrews Y NY X NN/| 17King NNYYNY| ALlInuye YNYYNY | — 

1 Boykin Y Y NY Y Y | 26Roosevelt X NY Y N Y | IDAHO nt 

7 Elliott NNY Y NY | 16 Bell YY NN Y N| 2Harding MMYY AY! Gaateenueee 

2 Gront 2 Y YNNY | 21 Hiestand Y Y NN Y N| 1 Post HaTeaRS! Sa: 

9 Huddleston Y / NY NY | 18Hosmer VY NY Y N| ILLINOIS Aaseanend faptent:00 Peli fe 

8 Jones NNY Y NY | 24Lipscom’ Y Y NN Y N| 25 Gray NY ?YNY + auceeaietien Saar ons 

5 Rains NX ¥ ¥ NY | 15 McDonough Y Y NN Y X | 21 Mack YNYNNY| ae 

4 Roberts 2? X Y Y NY | 25 Rousselot Y Y NN Y N| 24 Price NNYYNY i uate na are 

6 Selden NY NY NY | 20 Smith Y Y NN Y N| 23 Shipley NNYNNY 
ALASKA COLORADO 16 Anderson YY NNY Y } 
AL Rivers NNVYNY 4 Aspindll NNN Y NY | !7 Arends YTVay Tw | 789 12 
ARIZONA 1Rogers Y NY Y NY | 19Chiperfield Y Y Nt¢ Y Y | 10 

2 Udali M. NNYYNY 3 Chenoweth Y Y NY NY | 20 Findley YYNNYY¥f 

| Rhodes YY NNYN 2 Dominick Y Y NY NY 14 Hoffman Y Y NN Y N| IOWA 
ARKANSAS CONNECTICUT 15 Mason JY YNNY XI 6Cood NNYYNY 
5 Alford YYNNNN 1 Daddario NY Y Y Y Y | 18 Michel YYNNY YY] 5 Smith NNYYNY 
1 Gathings NY NY NN 3 Giaimo NY Y Y NY |. 22 Springer TV AVI Tl sheet FT Y wT YY 
4 Harris NY NNN Y AL Kowalski N NY Y N Y Chicago Cook County | 3 Gross TV Ba. 
2 Mills NY NNNY 5Monagan NY Y Y Y Y 1 Dawson NNV Vv NY | 8 Hoeven TVR Y = 
6 Norrell C. NY X X NN] 2Seely-BrownY Y NY Y Y | 12 Finnegan NNYYNY 7 Jensen YYNNYY 
3 Trimble NNYYNY 4 Sibal Tuy vv 5 Kluczynski NN Y Y NY 4 Kyl YYNNYN 
CALIFORNIA | DELAWARE 7 Libonati SPY VTVATi see YY MY YF 
7 Cohelan NN Y Y NY]! AL McDowell NN Y Y NY 3 Murphy NN Y Y NY | KANSAS 
14 Hagen Y NY Y NY | FLORIDA 6 O'Brien NNYYNY 5Breeding Y NYY NY 
2 Johnson NN Y Y Ny 2 Bennett NNWNY NY 2 O’Hara NNYY NY Il Avery a a. ot a 
11 McFail YNYYNY| 4Fascelll NY NY NY | 11 Pucinski NNY Y NY |. 6Dole YYNNYN 
1 Miller C. YNYYNY 7 Haley YYNNYN 8 Rostenkowskin X Y Y N Y 2Ellsworth YY NY NY 
8MilleG.P. X NY YNY 5SHerlong NY NY Y Y 9 Yates NNY Y NY] 3 McVey YYNNNN 
3 Moss NNYYNY 8 Matthews N Y N Y N N| /3 Church YY NNY YY] 4 Shriver YYNNNN 
29 Saund NN Y Y N ? 6 Rogers YY uN Y Y¥ 10 Collier YY NN Y Y | KENTUCKY 

5 Shelley NNY Y NY]. 3 Sikes NY NNNY 4 Derwinski Y Y NN Y N 3 Burke wey YT FT 
27 Sheppard Yue T 4 ¥ 1 Cramer YYNNY Y | INDIANA | 4 Chelf _uNY¥Y Tw 
12 Sisk NN Y Y N Y | GEORGIA 3 Brademas NNY Y NY 2 Natcher aT wy 
6 Baldwin ay u ¥ ¥ 8 Blitch t YNNY X 8 Denton MY VY YT 7 Perkins NYYYNY 
10 Gubser YYNYYY 5 Davis J.C. / Y NX YN 1 Madden NNYYNY 5 Spence NYYYNY 
4 Mailliard YY 277 ¥ 7 Davis JW. NY Y NNY 5 Roush YNNYY 1 Stubblefield N NY Y N Y 
13 Teague vet T ¥ 4 Flynt YYNNYN|. 4 Adair YNYNNY 6 Watts “. & oS oe es 
28 Utt JVYNNY X 3 Forrester N Y N X Y X 7 Bray 7 VT MAY YF 8 Siler YT ¥ BS? 
30 Wilson / Te YY =X 1 Hagan NY YNNY 11 Bruce YY NNYN LOUISIANA 

9 Younger TVavrT ye v7 9Landum NY Y NN Y 2 Halleck TY¥ ST FY ggs NX NY Ny 
Los Angeles Co. 2 Pilcher X ?XXNY 10 Harvey NY NN Y Y 4 Brooks ¥vV2 xs? 
22 Corman NNYYNY 10 Stephens NY Y NWN Y 6 Roudebush / Y NN Y Y|_ 1 Hebert NY NY X y 
23 Doyle SweYTYTeaY 6 Vinson N?¥Y YJ V1. 9 Wilson YY NNYN 8 McSween a a oe ae ie 7 
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Key Votes - 6 














} 
789101112 8901 12 | 78901 2 | 789 wll 12 
| a 
T 1 
6Morrison NNN Y ? Y | NEBRASKA | 5 Scott YYNY YY]. 6McMillan Y / NN YN 
5 Passman N Y NN WNWN 3 Beermann ? YNNYN 12 Taylor sk a s&s & #@ | 2 Riley Y NN Y Y 
7 Thompson X ¢t N- ? Y | 2 Cunningham Y Y N N N N| 11 Whitener YYNNY Y]|_ 1 Rivers N NN Y X 
3 Willis ?XNNNY| 4 Martin Y Y NNN N} 10 Jonas Y Y NN Y N| SOUTH DAKOTA 
MAINE | I Weaver Y J NNW X | NORTH DAKOTA 2 Berry YYNNYN 
1 Garland YYNY Y N| NEVADA AL Nygaard YY XX NN 1 Reifel YYNYNN 
3 McIntire YYNNY _N| AL Baring Y N Y NNN} AL Short YY NNYN TENNESSEE 
2 Tupper Y Y JV Y Y Y | NEW HAMPSHIRE OHIO 6 Bass rueRY VY AY 
MARYLAND 2 Bass NY NY Y Y|. 9 Ashley My TF 9 Davis X NNY NY 
2 Brewster YuYvYwJ/eaYV 1 Merrou TV ¥ 7 wT 11 Cook Niyy_yNy 8 Everett NN Y Y WN X 
4 Falion X YNYNY NEW JERSEY 20 Feighan NNNY NY 4 Evins NX YYNY 
7 Friedel NNYYNY 11 Addonizio NN Y Y N Y| 18Hays mo ome SB 3 Frazier NNN Y N \y 
3 Garmatz NNYYNY 14 Daniels NNY Y NY 19 Kirwan NNY Y NY 5 Loser YNNvVJNY 
1 Johnson NNN YN Y | 13 Gallagher X NY Y¥ N Y |. 10 Moeller NN?YNY 7 Murray NNNit? NWN 
5 Lankford NNYYNY 8 Joelson NN Y Y NY] 21 Vanik NNYYNY 2 Baker YYNNNWN 
6 Mathias "VT aT Y¥ ¥ 10 Rodino NN Y Y N Y |. s17 Ashbrook Y Y NN YN 1 Reece L, YY NNNWN 
MASSACHUSETTS 4 Thompson NN Y V¥ NY | 14 Ayres YYNNY Y| TEXAS 
2 Boland NNY Y NY |. 3 Auchincloss Y Y NY Y N 8 Betts YY NNVJWN|{ 3 Beckworth Y NN Y NY 
13 Burke NNYY NY 1 Cabill VV VT 22 Bolton 7 2 ee 2 Brooks NNN Y WN Y 
4 Donohue uy YT wT 6 Dwyer TY BTS 16 Bou YY NNYN 17 Burleson NN WNWN Y WN 
7 Lane NNYYNY 5 Frelinghuysen¥y Y NY Y Y 7 Brown YY NNvJWN 22 Casey NY NWN Y N 
8 Macdonald wVvVVrT VY SS 2 Glenn JY VY 2 Clancy YY NNYN 7 Dowdy Y ? NN Y WN 
12 McCormack NNYY NY 9 Osmers TY BVT 12 Devine Y YNNY WN 21 Fisher NY NWN Y WN 
11 O'Neill X NY Y NY | /2 Wallbauser TY at 6 Harsha YY NNvJWN 13 lkard N ? N Y N 
3 Philbin NNY YN Y|. 7 Widnall TV ey T ¥ } Latta YY NN/Y Y|] 20 Kilday NNYYNY 
Bates ; on oe ee NEW MEXICO 4 McCulloch TV Sa T YT 15 Kilgore NWN X N Y N 
]l Conte Y Y N Y Y Y AL Montoya N N Y Y N Y 23 Minshall Y Y N - Y N 19 Mahon N N N Y N Y 
10 Curtis MYT BT TF AL Morris NN Y NWN Y 15 Moorebead TV MOY F 1 Patman NNNY Y Y 
) Keith 2 8 om ee NEW YORK 13 Mosher rToayTt wy 11 Poage NN NWN WN N 
14 Martin Tz Rye F 41 Dul ski NY YYNY 3 Schenck YYNNvVJ Y 4 Rayburn 
Morse YT Tr OF 30 O’Brien - X- YNY 1 Scherer YY NX YN 18 Rogers N Y NW X X 
MICHIGAN 1 Pike yyyyyy OKLAHOMA 16 Rutherford N NN NWN Y 
7 O’Hara NNY Y NY 32 Stratton NNY Y N Y 3 Albert NNY Y NY 6 Teague NNWNWN WN WN 
2 Bennett YY NNNWN 27 Barry 7 Bw FY 2 Edmondson NN Y Y N Y 8 Thomas NNYYNY 
18 Broomfield eres 3 Becker YYNNYN 5 Jarman NY NY NY 9 Thompson NNN Y N 7 
ederberg VY NNYN 2 Derounian TV eV TS 4 Steed aor TF ee 10 Thornberry NN Y Y N Y 
Chamberlain Y Y NY Y Y_ | 26 Dooley Y JNY 2? V|. 6Wickershom NN Y Y NY | 12 Wright NN? ?NY 
Ford ¥Y 7 wy YY a 43 Goodell 7s 2 wy 1 Belcher YY NN YN 14 Young se? 7 FT F 
riffer NVaY VT 33 Kilburn ft Ea Ss OREGON Alger YYNNY 
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Burdens of Presidency Proved Heavy in 1961 


To a nation accustomed in recent years toa 
homespun Harry Truman, then to a fatherly ‘‘Ike’’ 
Eisenhower, the inauguration of John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy endowed the Presidency with a new image 
of youthful vitality, poise, and confidence. ‘‘I do 
not shrink from this responsibility -- I welcome 
it,’’ said the 35th President in his brief inaugural 
address -- and none doubted him, as he moved 
swiftly to gather the reins of leadership. But no 
law exempts the President or the nation from the 
penalties of poor judgment, bad luck, or unfounded 
hopes, and of these there was an over-supply 
during the first nine months of 1961. (See page 3) 

Cabinet. Having defied convention to become 
the first Catholic in the White House, President 
Kennedy also broke new ground by naming his 
brother Robert as Attorney General, turning the key 
Treasury and Defense posts over to Republicans 
Douglas Dillon and Robert McNamara, and bringing 
two Jews into the Cabinet -- Arthur Goldberg at 
Labor, and Abraham Ribicoff at Health, Education 
and Welfare. To these men -- and to Dean Rusk 
at State, Stewart Udall at Interior, Orville Free- 
men at Agriculture, Luther Hodges at Com- 
merce, and J, Edward Day at the Post Office -- 
Mr. Kennedy gave a free hand to exercise full 
leadership over their Departments. From that 
test, some quickly emerged with honors, all with 
passing scores. 

Vice President. To the man he had beaten for 
his party’s nomination, then made his running mate, 
the President entrusted heavy responsibilities as 
chairman of the Committee on Equal Employment 
Opportunity (see page 19) and of the National 
Space Council (seepage7), and as his emissary 
to the Far East in May and to Berlin in August. 
Cast in the traditionally difficult role of Vice 
President, Lyndon Johnson appeared to have raised 
the office to a new level of influence as the close 
confidant of the President. 

Congress. Experienced graduates of both 
House and Senate, Messrs. Kennedy and Johnson 
worked assiduously at bridging the ever-present 
gulf between executive and legislative branches, 
The President, confronted by a Congress closely 
divided between liberals and conservatives, left few 
stones unturned in seeking support among the doubt- 
ing for his ‘‘New Frontier’’ program. Where 
persuasion failed, pressure came to have a new 
meaning, and the White House ‘‘lobby’’ became an 
important fact of political life for Democrats, By 
adjournment, the fruits of the session were being 
weighed on many different scales, but few men 
disputed the President’s willingness to assert the 
powers of his office in behalf of his legislative 
goals. 

The World. But the problems of leading a 
divided Congress paled beside those of ‘‘defending 


freedom in its hour of maximum danger.’’ That 
task, welcomed by John Kennedy on Jan. 20, took 
on new dimensions of difficulty with each passing 
month as crisis piled on crisis -- from Cuba to 
the Congo, Laos to Geneva, Berlin to the UN, 
(See page 3) 

@ With a wry reference to Napoleon’s remark 
that ‘‘he won all his successes because he fought 
allies,’’ the President July 19 epitomized the 
wear & tear of achieving concerted action by the 
United States and its principal allies. More than 
one dozen free-world leaders conferred with Mr. 
Kennedy in Washington during his first nine months 
in office, all to good purpose. But when it came 
time to ‘‘stand firm’’ in Berlin, it was apparent 
that something less than complete unity prevailed 
in the allied camp. 

® To the neutral or ‘‘non-aligned’’ leaders of 
Asia and Africa, the President proffered a helping 
hand free of ‘‘Cold War’’ distinctions. This new 
bent in American policy suffered a sharp shock in 
September, however, when the Belgrade conference 
of neutrals displayed indifference to Western views 
on Berlin and the resumption of atomic tests by 
the Soviets. Mr. Kennedy’s piqued response: to 
declare that, in granting foreign aid, ‘‘we should 
give great attention and consideration to those 
nations who have our view of the world crisis.’’ 

@ Having sought to put off the encounter even 
longer, it was with no great enthusiasm that the 
President agreed to meet Soviet Premier Khrush- 
chev in Vienna June 3 for a ‘‘personal exchange 
of views.’’ Mr. Kennedy emerged in a ‘‘somber’’ 
mood, having intended to impress upon the Com- 
munist leader America’s determination to resist 
Soviet encroachments. He himself was impressed 
by Soviet determination to bring the Berlin crisis 
to a head. Thus began a new ‘‘preparedness’’ 
campaign. 

Press & Public. Thoroughly ‘‘exposed’’ to 
public view during his campaign, Mr. Kennedy set 
forth to maintain personal communication with his 
constituency by introducing live television coverage 
to his press conferences. By early October, how- 
ever, the President had held only 16 conferences 
and addressed the nation twice, both times (June 
6, July 25) on the subject of Berlin. Meanwhile, 
he came under sharp partisan attack from: Repub- 
licans who had kept silent at the time of Cuba; 
on Sept. 16 no less than Gen. Eisenhower be- 
labored the Administration’s ‘‘indecision and un- 
certainty’’ in foreign affairs. Whether merited 
or not, the criticism, coupled with the infrequency 
of his press conferences, prompted the President’s 
supporters to urge him to take his case to the 
country in a more aggressive fashion. To a nation 
faced with greater adversity, the advice seemed 
appropriate. 
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Around the Capitol in 1961 





At Large 


For at least 87 Members of the 87th Congress, adjournment Sept. 
27 brought no joy. Representatives from five states (Alabama, 


Illinois, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Pennsylvania) that were deprived of one or 
more House seats by the 1960 census and had failed so far to reapportion their 
Congressional districts, these Members faced the grim, costly prospect of having 


to run at large for reelection in 1962. 


Victims of deadlocks in their own state 


legislatures, they joined other Census ‘“‘casualties’’ in pressing for an increase in 
the size of the 435-seat House. But their S.O.S. went unanswered. 


Go. No Go 


Thus might an astronaut describe the fate of two 
launchings in ‘‘Project Rules Reform,.’’ With 
Speaker Sam Rayburn (D Texas) and Administration 
lieutenants straining every muscle, a plan to out- 
flank the ‘‘conservative coalition’’ that controlled the 
House Rules Committee by adding toits membership 
cleared the pad Jan, 31, by a vote of 217-212. (See 
House Roll Call No, 1, page 24) But Senate liberals, 
with no White House assist, made no headway toward 
reducing the two-thirds majority needed to shut off 
debate. The first shot was scrubbed, when the 
Senate Jan. 11 voted 50-46 to send the issue to 
committee, (See Senate Roll Call No, 1, page 22) 
The second launching fizzled Sept. 19 when the 
Senate refused, 37-43, to stop talking. (See Roll 
Call No. 12, page 23) 


Perquisites 

Only rarely can it be said that what the Senate taketh 
away the House restoreth. But it happened in the 
wee hours of Sept. 27 when the House adjourned, 
leaving a fuming Senate with no choice but to accept 
a rider on a $1.1 billion money bill, extending the 
franking privilege of all Members to mail addressed 
simply to ‘‘occupant’’ -- a device cherished by 
election-minded Representatives since its first ex- 
ploitation by ‘‘junk-mail’’ advertisers.... Even the 
House, however, boggled at a measure authorizing 
each Member to fly a special flag when aboard boat 
or car. Run up the pole to see if it would flutter, 
the 13-star pennant was riddled by a 108-270 broad- 
side June 29, 


An Old Script 


For the umpteenth time since making its Un- 
American Activities Committee permanent in 1945, 
the House agreed, 412-6, to give it $331,000 to keep 
sounding the tocsin. But HUAC’s favorite film, 
‘‘Operation Abolition,’’ was effectively removed from 
circulation among troops by a new Pentagon directive. 





Dead in Action 


Four Representatives died before adjourn- 
ment: W.F, Norrell (D Ark.), Feb. 15; Walter M. 
Mumma (R Pa.), Feb. 25; B. Carroll Reece (R 
Tenn.), March 19; and Overton Brooks (D La.), 
Sept. 16. Replacing the first three were the 
widows of Reps. Norrell and Reece, sworn in 
April 25 and May 23, and former Rep. John C, 
Kunkel (R Pa.), seated May 22, Only change in 
the Senate came when JohnG, Tower (R) defeated 
Sen. William A, Blakley (D) May 27, to become 
the first Republican Senator elected by Texas 








since Reconstruction. 





Politics & Probes 


GOP Congressional leaders tightened their control 
of Republican Party machinery when Rep. William E, 
Miller (N.Y.), chairman of the GOP Congressional 
Committee, was picked June 2 to be National Chair- 
man, succeeding Sen. Thruston B, Morton (Ky.) who 
faced reelection in 1962.... For their part, the 
Democrats Jan. 21 replaced their temporary chair- 
man, Sen, Henry M, Jackson (Wash.), with President 
Kennedy’s long-time supporter, Connecticut’s John 
M. Bailey.... With firm control of Congressional 
Committees, Democrats -- not unexpectedly -- 
launched no serious probes, giving the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration a chance to get its feet on the ground, 


Mr. Sam 


Speaker Sam Rayburn’s departure from Washington 
Aug. 31 marked the end of an era for Capitol Hill. 
He served in the House for 49 years, longer than 
any other Member; he was Speaker for 17 years, 
more than twice as long as his nearest competitor, 
Henry Clay. When it was announced in Dallas 
Oct, 5 that the 79-year-old legislator had incurable 
cancer, speculation was already raging over a possi- 
ble successor. It was by no means certain that the 
post would go to the ‘“‘heir apparent,’’ Majority 
Leader John W. McCormack of Massachusetts. 


Oct. 13, 1961 














